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PREFACE. 

The  graduate  department  in  Economics  at  The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
in  recent  years  has  encouraged  the  study  of  the  American  trade  unions.     Because 
of  the  absence  of  a  monograph  upon  the  policies  of  trade  unions  it  was   suggested 
by  Professor  Barnett  that  an  investigation  into  that  new  field  be  made.     Later 
it  was  found  advisable  to  limit  the   scope  to  the  recent  industrial  depression 
of  1920. 

The  policies  of  the  unions  have  been  either  ill-defined  or  concealed,  as 
might  be  expected.     But  vdth  due  recognition  of  the   limitations  of  this  study, 
there  has  been  sufficient  uniformity  in  the  contributions  of  the  collected 
material  to  encourage  the  conclusions  set  forth  in  Fart  III. 

li?hatever  intimacy  may  be   shown  in  the  text  with  material   not  usually  found 
in  the  publications  of  the  trade  unions  or  the  employers'   associations  has  been 
due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  cooperation  of  the  officers  of  the   respective  or- 
ganizations.    The  writer  is  indebted  to  President  W.    G.   Lee  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Railroad  Trainmen,  Mr.  H.  K.  Herwitz  of  the  Research  Department  of  the  AiMil- 
gamated  Clothing  Workers,  President  W.   P.  Clarke  of  the  American  Flint  Glass 
?forkers,  Mr.  G.    G.   Dyer,   Secretary  of  the  Sanitary  Potters'  Association,  and 
Mr.  William  Green,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  United  liline  Workers.     In  particular 
he  wishes  to  express  his  appreciation  of  the  unvailing  interest  and  assistance 
of  Editor  John  P.  Frey  of  the  International  Holders'   Union?  for  supplementary 
information  concerning  the  Operative  Potters  acknowledgement  is  made  to  Professor 
David  A.   McCabe  of  Princeton  University. 

The  writer  is  indebted  to  Professor  J.  H.   Hollander  and  Professor  G.  E.   Barneti 
for  their  guidance  and  suggestions  in  the  course  of  this  research  and  during  the 
period  of  graduate  work.     In  the  preparation  of  the  manuscript  the  assistance  and 
criticism  of  Miss  H.   J.   Ifelone  and  Doctor  Broadus  Mitchell  has  been  of  marked  aid. 

V.   J.  w. 
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Fart  I. 
INTRODUCTTOr. 

The  puriD0S3  of  this  study  is  ...  ^:-...,.^..c  ...:=  j^-^ix^lcs  . .  oxx  selected 
trads  unions  during  the  depression  of  1920-22.  The  choice  of  the  unions 

guided  by  the  nature  and  the  amount  of  the  available  material, 
the  relation  of  the  unions  to  the  public  as  varying  from  essential  to  a 
v/ar  classification  of  non-essential,  the  numerical  strength,  the  degree 
cf  organization  of  the  trade,  and  the  nature  of  the  policies  follovred. 

To  advoid  unnecessary  interpolations  in  the  main  narrative.  Part  I 
contains  a  brief  description  of  the  unions,  the  influence  of  GoveriKient 
-rrti-clj   r.'  an  economic  review  of  the  period  from  1920  thru  IS"": 
Tart  II  has  been  given  a  chronological  account  of  the  negotiationG  betv-rasii 
each  unions  and  the  respective  employers  from  a  period  immediately  prior 
to  the  depression  thru  to  the  months  of  definite  industrial  recovery. 
'  /.ly  those  characteristics  vdll  be  brought  out  in  Part  II  which  lie  in 
the  plain  presentation  of  the  facts. 

The  assembling  and  analysis  of  this  material  has  emphasized  reoccur- 
rent  similarities  in  the  policies  of  the  different  unions.  These  simi- 
larities have  formed  ^her,s3lves  into  a  general  policy  of  union  activity 
li.  the  period  of  I'     _    -Ion.  w^ith  this  general  policy  in  mind,  a  brief 
r-:3urae  of  the  facts  in  Fart  II  is  then  give:  .,  .  -  ion 

and  to  explain  any  seeming  disagreements.  Thic  1  ^nt  of  lart  III, 

4-v,-,  "-■  -lusion. 


The   nature   of  the   uiiiou,    cr^rt   or   industrial,   the   qualifications   for 

r  rnbership,   the   jurisdiction,   and  the   nature   of   ■'"        "- ^~    --ill  be   the 

c,:'_J"ct    "at'.cr  for  consideration  in  this  chapter. 

'"3  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  is  a  craft  union,  it  exercises 
u  control  over  train  movements  as  complete  as  an  industrial  union  thru  its 
close  cooperation  -.-rith  the  other  thr^e  transportation  organizations.  The 
membership  for  1923  vr&s  placed  at  171,000.^  This  includes  in  road  service - 
conductor,  assistant  conductor,  ticket  collector,  and  train  baggageman;  in 
^ -ird  service-  yard  master  and  assistant,  yard  conductor,  foreman,  flagman, 
brakeman,  S7ri.tchxaan,  ground  srdtchnan  (svfitch  tender),  or  persons  pe: 
•".8  duties  of  such  positions. ^  For  the  nature  of  the  agreements  it  vdll  be 
:;cuvenj.ent   to   quote   from  a   letter  of  IT.   G.    Lee,   President  of  the  Train-en. 

"Agreements  are  made  vrith  the   individual  railroads.     Requests  of  a 
general   nature  are  usually  handled  vdth  the  managers'    committees  repr939nt- 
i:;g  groups  of  railroads  in  the   several   sections  of  the  country, 
-j-riaittee  representing  the  entire   country,  and  ajiy  settlement  arrived  at  as 
a  result  is  '•■'  incorporated  into  the   schedules  in  effect  on  the 

individual   li..,,^.        ..„.i  a   schedule   is  entered  into,   it  is  generally  v.dth 
the  understanding  that   such  schedule  vdll  continue  in  effect  vdthout  change 
for  a  period  of  at  least  a  year,    subject  thereafter  to  thirty  days'   notice 
on  the  part  of  either  party  of  a  desire  to  revise  or  change  the  agreement. 
Agreements,  as  a  general  proposition,   are  not   reopened  during  the  period  of 
a  year  unless  by  mutual  agreement  of  both  interests,   and  certain  changes 

1.  The  other  three  unions  are  The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  The 
Order  of  Railroad  Conductors,   and  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and 
"Engine  men. 

1^.    Letter  to  writer  from  A.E.King,   General  Secretary  and  Treasurer,   dated,  },ta.rch 

2.  Tha    :;:ic^-  ,:-','•  9,    1923./ 


seem  desirable.      In  cas3   of  disagreenent,   it   is   not   considered  that  the 
contract  ends,   but  instead,  until  an  understanding  is  arrived  at,  either 
by  mutual  agreement,   arbitration,   decision  of  the   Railroad   Labor  Board, 
or  othervn-se,  the  former  agreement  has  alvi^ays  bean  continued*"^ 

The   second   labor  organization  -,vhich  has  been   studied  is  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  '^^orkers  of  America,  an  industrial  union  in  ihe  ready -to -vraar  men's 
clothing  industry.     Emphasis  upon  this  type   of  union  is   found  in  the   ' 
-"/.'J    ':cj.3-':.itution.      "The   history  of  the  Glass   Struggle   in  this  couii* ;  „ 

cades  amply  testifies  to  the   ineffectiveness  of  the   form, 
methods  and  spirit  of  craft  unionism...     The  vrarking  class  must  accept  the 
r^inciples  of  Industrial  Unionism  or  it  is   doomed  to   impotence.'"^  The  basis 
of  membership  reads,   "A  candidate,  male  or  female,   to  be  admitted  to  member- 
ship...must  be   not   less  than  sixteen  years   of  age,   and   employed  in  the  manu- 
"-.-.ture   of  clothing."^  On  April   1,1922   the  union  had   125,000  workers  under 
agreement  v,dth  tivo  hundred  and  nine  firms  in  twenty-four  cities. 6  The  agree- 
ments are  made  by  the   individual   clothing  markets  undor  the   super-'rision  of 
the   national  officers.     Altho  the   duration  of  the  agreements  vary  from  one 
to  three  years,  the  tendency  is  for  the   length  of  the  agreement  to  increase 
as  the  union  strengthens  its  hold  upon  the  market.     A  reopenable  provision 
such  as  the   folloxving  allc-Ts  a  termination  at  an  early  date.     The  agreement 
for  the  Chicago   clothing  market.   May  1,1922  to  April   30,    1925   reads,    "if 
either  party    shall   become   convinced  that  a   change  in  wage   standards  is 
-/.warranted,   it  may  give  notice  to  that  effect  not   later  than  ninety  days  prior 
to  the  anniversary  of  the   date  of  this  agreement,   and  call  for  a  conference 
on  such  changes.     If  any  change   shall  be  agreed  upon,   it   shall  become  effective 
on  such  anniversary  date.     If  after  a  thorough  canvass  of  the    situation,  the 

5.  Letter  to  ^Triter,  dated  Dec.  29,  1922. 

4.  Constitution  of  the  A.  G.  "'. ,   1920. 

5.  Xbid.,  Art .XV,  Sect.  1. 

5.  Documentary  History  of  t.;-.e  ■.^,". ,  lC2C-'.2,  Appendices  ::::::viii»  Mr.  Hen\T.tz, 
in  letter  to  writer,  dated  March  8,  1923,  gave  "present  membership" as  143,000. 


i^arties  f'ind«theniselves  unable  to  agree  on  vrtiges  before  the  anru.versary 
date,    either  party  may  terminate  this  agreement  in  good  faith. ""^ 

The   jurisdiction  and  the  basis  of  membership  of  the  International 
Molders'   Union  of  North  i-jnerica,   a  craft  union,   are    set   forth  in  its 
Constitution.      "This  Union  shall  have  jurisdiction  over  the  trade  of 
molding  in  all   its  branches  and   subdivisions"?  this   includes   coremaking. 
In  previous  years  the  attempt  had  been  made  to  change  the   form  of  the 
organization  into   that  of  an  industrial  union  by  adnitting  all  vrorkers 
"in  and  around  foundries",  but  in  1915  the  proposition  received  apparently 
a  final  defeat  by  a  large  majority. ^     Altho  the  membership  was  at  first 
confined  to   those  who  had   "served  an  apprenticeship  of   four  years  at  the 
trade  in  any  of  its  branches  or   subdi\risions. . .  or  who  has  vrorked  at  the 
trade  four  years  in  any  of  these   subdivisions  or  branches  and  is  competent 
to  command  a  general  average  of  wages,"   10  ^.he  necessity  of  maintaining  the 
jurisdiction  over  machine  operators  forced  the  union  to  admit  to  member- 
ship as  "machine  operators  any  person  competent  to  operate  any  machine, 
squeezer,  or  other  mechanical  device  used  for  the  purpose  of  molding  cast- 
ings .in  sand."^^     The  membership  of  the  union  for  1921  ^vas  ©8,500. •'■^  The 
relations  between  the  union  and  the  majority  of  the   employees  are   regulated 
thru  t?ie  annual  conference  agreements  with  the  Stove  Founders'   National 
Defense  /issociation..    '"it  is  generally  estimated  that  ninety-six  per  cent 
of  the   stove  molders  in  the  TTnited  States  are  members  of  our  union,"  v^rites 
Mr.   Frey,    "and  vrork  under  the  provisions   of   the   conference  agreements. 
Stove   foundries  v/hich  are   not  members  of  the   Si  F.   IT.   D.   A.,   and  in  which 

cur  members  are   employed,   carry  out  the   provisions  of  the   conference  agree- 
ments  just  as  much  as  tho  they  vrere  nembers  of  the  Association.     Our 

5.   2d,   ref.,*The  Advance,  /i.C^T.,  April   7,    1922. 

8.  The   Constitution,   I.::.U.,    1918,  Art.   I,    Sect.   2. 

9.  F.T.Stockton,    "The   International  '-'olders*   Union  of  T'orth  America,"   Johnr 
?{opkin3  Unix'ersity  Studies,    Series  xxxix,    ">.    ",   r.^r, 

10.  Above,    note   8,  Art.  ''Till,    S^ct.    1. 

11.  ltid.,Art.  ^riii.   Sect.   7. 

12.  Below,  note  14,     "Fhe  membership  for  1922  was   somevrfiat  below  this  figure, 
reflecting  the  influence  of  the  depression;  refer.   Part  I,   Chapter  3,  p.   14, 


members  TrorkiTftg  ir    '  _t   stove  .foundries-  never  have  made   any   local 

agreements  contrary    v„.      .c;  i^rovisions  of  the  conference  agreements.     They 
have  no  local  autonony  in  the  making  of  agreements,   being  gpverned  as  much 
by  the   conference  agreements  as  tho  they  were  employed  in  a  foundry  operated 
by  a  member  of  the  Association. "^^  Clause   six  of  the   Conference  Agreement 
provides  that,    'Vhon  the  members  of  the  Defense  Association  shall  desire  a 
general  reduction  in  the  rate  of  wages,   or  the  Molders'   Union  an  advance, 
they  shall  give  the  other  notice  at  least  thirty  days  before  the  end  of  each 
^car,  which  shall  commence  on  the  first  day  of  January.     If  no   such  notice 
1:3   given,  the   rate  of  -images  current  during  the  year   shall  be  the   rate  in 
fcrce  for  the   succeeding  year."     The  agreements  are   not  reopenable. 

The  American  Flint  Glass  'Workers'   Union  of  llorth  America,  a  craft  union, 
has  a  membership  of  approjcimately  8,500.^'^     The  union  is  characterized  by 
its   division  into   fifteen  department s-'-°  with  powers  pratically  autonomous, 
altho  under  the   constant  supervision  and  direction  of  the  national  officers, 
"embership  is  open  to  "any  workman  v/ho  is  connected  with  the  trade  repre- 
sented in  this  Union  v/hether  he  is  a  blovrer,  presser,   finisher,  foot  finisherj 
mould  blovrer,  gatherer,  mould  maker,   cutter,   engraver  or  lamp  worker,  and 
not  uncli^r  the  age  of  eighteen  yearsj...  providing  said  workman  be  a  person 
of  sober  and  industrious  habits. "•'•°     For  the  majority  of  the  departments 
the  agreements  are  made  vri-th  the  National  Associtition  6f  Manufacturers  of 
Pressed  ;  "'lassv.-are.     ''.'.'here  the  union  controls  the  production  of 

certain  's-.^..-.:   ^:  ^.^ttles,   the  agreements  are  made  with  the  national   Bottle 
Manufacturers '  /ssociation.     If  it  becomes  necessary  to  change  the  agreements 
during  the  year,^  the  Constitution  in  dealing  ivith  the   Summer  Stop  Conferences 
provides  that  for   "any  other  business   (than  the   summer  stop),    such  as  changes 

15.   Letter  to  v-Titer  from  J.F.Frey,   "ditor  I.!.!.   Journal,    dated  I'ay  24,    1922. 

14.  Heport  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  Convention, 
1922;  the  voting  strength  of  the  affiliated  unions,  p  27. 

15.  Press  vm.re,   cutting,   chimney,  punch  t-umbler  and   stem  vrare,  bulb,  paste 
mould,   mould  making,   caster  place,   iron  mould,    shade  and  glr''-:^^   >,..-,•.  ^  ...,..-_  ^ 
insulator,  engraving,    lamp  working,  and  press  prescription. 

16.  The   Constitution,  A.F.G.T. ,    1922,    Sect.   42. 


; -"  ;;.ovis,  v.'uj^Kt.  -j:-   iuj-es,  t  hoii  i^-  _  .:j.j.  re];x"  g  JiiLiixion  of  the  Conference 
"  -jiattee...t  shall  attend  to  consider  the  sane."-'-'^  in  case  no  ajraensui 
i.;  reached  upon  the  proposed  changes  the  original  terms  continue, 

Tlie  jurisdiction  of  the  'Mational  Brotherhood  of  Operative  Potters 
extends  over  two  branches  of  the  industry,  the  general  ;mre  and  the  sanitary. 
The  agreement  between  the  general  ware  vrorkers  and  the  najority  of  the 
employers  as  represented  by  the  United  States  Potters'  Association  is  made 
biennially  in  the  odd  years;  that  for  the  sanitary  trade  is  dra-wn  up  in  the 
even  years  vrith  those  manufacturers  who  are  grouped  together  in  the  Sanitary 
Potters'  Association.  For  the  individual  manufacturer  who  is  not  a  member 
of  either  of  the  above  •  employers'  associations,  the  union  uses  the  confer- 
ence agreements  as  the  basis  for  all  negotiations.  Altho  the  union  may  not, 
perhaps,  be  termed  industrial  in  its  structure,  its  jurisdiction  extends 
over  enough  of  the  manufacturing  units  to  insure  complete  control  of  the 
production.  The  membership  includes  "all  persons,  male  and  female,  xfho   are 
connected  yrith   any  of  the  branches  of  the  trade  represented  in  the  Mational 
Brotherhood  of  Operative  Potters  and  not  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years.... 
providing  such  persons  are  of  sober  and  industrious  habits."    The  member- 
ship is  approximately  9,700,  the  general  ware  branch  being  the  larger  of 
the  two  with  7,200.^^  There  is  usually  a  provision  for  the  reopening  of  the 
'  ];2.rtnental  agreem.ents  such  as  the  follovdng  in  the  agreement  i.idth  the 
Sanitary  Potters'  Asspciation.  "in  the  event  of  any  unforseen  general 
condition  arising  in  the  trade  v^hich  in  the  judgement  of  either  party  to 
this  agreement  is  affecting  their  general  vrelfare  and  merits  special  considera- 
tion, they  shall  upon  thirty  days  notice  setting  forth  specifically  the 
subject  or  subjects  they  desire  considered  be  granted  a  special  conference 
to  consider  said  subjects  only'j20  Unless  revised  the  original  terras  continue. 

17.  -Ua.,  Sect.  114. 

:.o.  Tae  Constitution,  K.  B.  C.  p.,  1920,  Sect.  166. 

.:  .  ^:..  :^^-tei-c'  "3rald,  ::;pt.  21,  1922. 

,  April  15,  1920;  General  Rules,  p  57. 


7. 

"The  Uni^d  "i--  -•v,~--,-."p  of.' ....-....,'   ....    .,...,..,..      ;.^      .....u,     ^c   ,...v. 

of  the    strongest  t;,^  ampions  of  industrial  unionicr;.     It   In'-^l^-'jo 

..l''.!;.  i!  J.      ;i.ibership  all  workers  in  and  around   ''  -  ... 

subdivisions  along  ^  .liations  or  alliance:    .' 

l;.tc;   larger  unions,     .:.ll   v.crkmsn  v.itl.out   regard   to-  skilly  kind    .  "     " 
..'•3  belong  to  the  locals,  and  the   locals  form  the   sub-districts,    i^.;,.;    ..ianxGi.s 
i.i.i  the   international. "^■'-     The  aerabership  in  1922  was  given  at   372,900.'^' 
"I.e    relj/.l...c   between  the  union  and  the  opoi-ators  in  the  bittmdnous  cci.^ 
''ields  are   governed  by  district  agreements  \Thich  are  based  upon  the  agree- 
.;  nt   formed  between  the  union  and  the   operators  of  the   largest   coal  producing 
districts;  up  to   1922  the  basic  fields  had  constituted  the   Central  Competitive 
Field  consisting  of  "Western  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,   Indiana  and  Illinois.     Altho 
:,'.-:  Tsual  duration  of  the  agreements  is  two  years,   readjustments  may  be  made 

1  consent.     In-  case  no  agreement  is  reached  on  the  changes  proposed 

'.nal  terms  continue. 


21.    .G.    G.    Groat,  Organized  Labor  in  America,    191G,   p  -^.Og. 


iiap-Le  r 


over  coal  mining  and  transportation,  in  so  much  as  the  entire  jurisdiction 
if  the  United  Hine  '"rorkers  and  the   Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainnen  as  vrell 
as  the  agrestnents  for  the  period  of  1920  to   1922  7rere  under  Federal   super- 
vision.    171  th  the  other  unions  in  this   study  only  certain  branches  '.vere 
influenced  \'i'hen  it  became  necessary  for  the  '."Tar  Labor  Board  to  intervene, 
--acli  us    '.ho   clotlilng  Tforkers  on  uniforms  and  the  raolders  employed  on  the 
Tn  the  follomng  paragraphs  the  administrative   details 
of  Oovernment  control  T.-ill  alone  be  mentioned.     The   results  and  the   signi- 
ricance  of  the  changes  in  the  vfage   scales  or  the  vrorking  conditions  fdll  be 
reserved  for  the  consideration  of  the  individual  unions  in  Part  II. 

Section  1.  Altho  tvro  increases  had  been  made  in  the  vmge   scale  for  the  miners  in 

]oal  :d.ning. 

1S16,   the  high  -wages  of  the  vra,r  industries  and  the  irregular  advancements 

I'-ru  bonuses  by   some  of  the  operators  threatened  the   stability  of  the  coal 

-^^rocluction.     The   Government  soon  found  that  it  -tisls  advisable  to  assume  the 

control   of  the   industry.     On  August   10,    1917,   by  an  Act   of  Congress,   Federal 

ro::!rcl  v/as  extended  over  the  production  and  distribution  of  coal,   and 

-.    Garfield  Tvas  appointed  Federal  Fuel  Administrator,     ".^ithin  a  week 

the   selling  price  of  coal  at  the  mine  had  been  fixed,    subject  to  alteration 

onl;/  '.:v   ' -■  >•  permission  of  the   Govermiient. 

In  September  the  Mine  ^Torkers  asked  the  operators   to  neet  in  a  joint 

;^;nferen!"r;   ^nv   the   purpose   of  considering  a  vrage  increase.     The  -.vage   scale 

had  not  jd   since   the   summer  of  1916.     The   result  of  the   conference 

was  the  'Washington  Agreement  which  gave  an  increase   of  ten  cents  a  ton  to 

pick  and  machine  miners,  and  one    dollar  and   fourty  cents  a  day  to   day  men. 


This  advance'^  iiu.'iv-^i,  -.m.   ouii.li.  i.i.'jjiiu  u^-ou  tay  vi.liiuj^usos  o^'  -one  Provern- 
ment  to  allow  an  increase  in  the  selling  price  of  coal  sufficient  to  cover 
the  additional  production  costs.   By  an  order  of  October  27,  1917,  the 
President  approved  of  an  increase  of  fourty-fix'-e  cents  a  ton  in  the  selling 
price  of  coal  at  the  mines  provided  that  the  operators  put  into  effect 
substantially  the  wage  increases  and  the  provisions  of  the  T^ashington  Agroe- 
raent.  In  this  v!Q.y   the  terns  of  the  Agreement  vrere  extended  to  non-union 
as  vrall  as  union  mines.-  Again  in- August,  1918,  requests  for  wage  increases 
;vere  made  by  the  union  for  the  miners  in  the  bituminous  and  anthracite 
fields.  Altho  at  first  refused,  a  strike  in  the  Shamokin  anthracite  field 
induced  the  Government  to  grant  a  considerable  imge  increase  effective 
November  1.  The  bituminous  miners,  hou'-ever,  vfere  unable  to  secure  an  advance 
at  this  time. 

During  the  period  of  the  v/ar  the  authority  of  the  International  Union 
of  the  United  Mine  l^rorkers  vra.s  recognized  as  extending  over  t?ie  organized 
coal  fields  and  the  controversies  arising  in  those  fields.  This  recognition 
vras  reaffirmed  by  the  executive  order  of  the  Fuel  Administrator,  May  6,  1918, 
which  settled  the  controversy  in  the  !'*aryland  and  Upper  Potomac  fields*  The 
active  sup3rvision  of  the  Government  over  the  coal  industry  ended  in  the 
spring  of  1919.  Coal  mining  continued  under  the  terms  of  the  "Washington 
Agreement  "during  the  continuation  of  the  v;ar,  not  to  exceed  two  years  from 
April  1,  1918."  It  ivas  partly  upon  the  question  of  the  exact  date  of  the 
termination  of  the  agreement  that  the  subsequent  strike  of  November  1919. 
vras  called. 

Under  the  Possession  and  Control  Act  of  August  29,  1916,  the  President 
as  a  -.mr  measure  on  December  28,  1517  took  over  and  operated  thru  the  Director 
Hsneral  ©f  ^ailroads  approximate Ij'  ninety-three  per  cent  of  the  railroad 
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mileage  of  th«^  country.      Previous   to   this   date   in  IJiirchj    1917,   the   Committee 
of  the  Council  of  national  Defense  at  the  request  of  the  President  had  inter- 
vened in  the   controversy  then  existing  between  the   railroads  of  the   country 
and  the  four  transportation  unions-'-  over  the   enforceirient  of   the   eight  hour 
day  as  provided  in  the  Adarason  Law.     In  a   joint  conference  betwsen  the  National 
Conference  Goimiittee,   representing  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the   railroads, 
".rr!  the  executives  of  the  four  unions  it  r/as  agreed  that  the  avrard  of  the 
"■uncil  of  Fational  Defense  vrould  be  accepted  as  the  basis  for  the   settle- 
:-  /nt  of  the  controversy.      The  arrard  vjas  handed  dovm  !!arch   19,    1917.     In  order 

■  pon  its  application  to  the   individual   roads  a   standing  cormittee, 
Vi'hioh  carae   to   be   knovm  as  the   Committee  of  Bight,  v/as  created  by  "-9- 

The  deeisions  of  the  Committee,  v,'hich  met  in  monthly  sessions  frc;.-       ^  , 
1917  to  }'arch,    1S18,  ivere  accepted  rdth  very  little   dispute.     On  I'arch  22,    1917, 
the  Committee  of  Eight  vras   superceded  by  the  Railroad  Board  of  Adjustment 
T'limber  1,   created  by  General  Order   No.   15,   as  the   result  of  the   "I'emoran-rain 
of  Understanding"   roaohod  between  the  Regional  Directors  of  the  railroads 
and  the  repre:  jf  the  four  transportation  unions.     According  to  the 

"Memorandiim",   if  an  amicable   settlement  of  any  dispute  ivas  not   reached  i.ftar 
going  to  a  committee  of  the  employees  and   the  officials  of  the  railroad  con- 
cerned, and  then  up  to  the  chief  operating  officer,   it  then  became  obligatory 
on  both  sides  to    submit   the  controversy  to  the  Railroad  Board  of  :  rij,: 3':.:  1.3 nt 
having  jurisdiction. ^     The  powers  of  the  Boards  were  thus  define", 
broad  question  of  wages  and  hours  i-dll  be   considered  by  the  Railroad  "^age- 

1.  Above,  p.  2,  note  1. 

2.  The  Railroad  Board  of  Adjustment  No.  1,  v.^s  established  by  Art.  IX  of  General 
Order  To.  13,  March  29,  1918,  and  had  jiirisdiction  over  the  men  connected  vrLth 
the  movement  of  trains]  Board  of  Adjustment  IIo.2,  established  by  Gen.  Order  No.29, 
May  31,1918,  iwas  for  railroad  shopmen;  Bd.  of  Adjustment  No. 3,  Gen.  Order  No. 53, 
November  13,  1918,  had  jurisdiction  over  s-v\'itchraen,  telegraphers,  and  clerks. 
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^o.a.;.j.c.^x..iij   'i^t  ma*-'---!---^    -■"   -■'-^'-"^^'■ersy  arising  fr>:.=..  a.:.;,.. i  _ -..■-^\.o.-.lui.  ^^    ..c^^^ 
agreements,   not   in-  passed  upon  by  the   Railroad  ''■'%ge   Commission, 

shall  be   decided  by  'Uie  Eailroad   Board   of  Adjustment   ITunber  1,  -".Then  properly 
pr;  ^      "ision  for  the   settl  v,'3in 

..:lz3d  eaplcyeds  £tnd  the   carriers  ha-"  ,    there   w-as  yet 

a   rrcup   of  approximately  one  million  employees,    u:.    -^   .i ./,  ;d.     To  handle  the 
riisputes  of  these  workers  in  the    same  marjier  as  the   Boards  of   '  ".lusli-ents, 
Lir   asal"-*-.  .'.    director  of  the   Division  of  Labor  ivas  appoint  '.-iciples 

rational  '"''ar   Labor  Board  as  to  the    rights  of  organization  and  membsr- 

'rade  unions  were   followed  in  all  arbitrations. 
jae   Boards   of  Adjustments  vrere  thus   created  to  ad:T_Lui3-o3r  \,ao   y.j^ree-i:.':  laj 
.Iraady  formed  "bntvsan  the  unions  and  the   railroads.     It  ivas  found  necessary', 
".-      -r,    '      _"      1".      .  ;\,     "  "  handling  controversies  involving  changes 

jreements.      For  this  purpose  the   Board  of  Railroad  '"ages  and  Worklr.^ 

.:S  was  created  by  (reneral   Order  No.   27,   as  the   result  of  -  the   recora- 
ncr.:-.at.j.ons  of  the   Lane   Commission.      This   Board  ftmctioned  to   the  end  of  the 
'rar.      In  a  proclaimation  of  December  24,    1919,   the   President  of  the  United 
^-dered   the   return  of  the   railroads  to  private   o^vnership  on  ?.farch  1, 
192C.      ".is   ^  ids  effective  by  the   Transportation  Act^  which 

created  at  the   same  time  a   Labor  Board  to  take  over  the  functions  of  the 
Board  of  Railroad  '^ages  and  '^'^orking  Conditions. 


3.  ""'sinorandum  of  Understanding",   in. the  Annual  Report  of  ''Talker  D.   Flines, 
Director   General   of  Pailrcads,   1919,   p.   48. 

4.  Date,   ^-b.    23,    1920;   ■''2'.--^   0+0  + .3   statutes  at  Large,  Vol.   41,  part   1, 
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Cl,iapter   u» 
_;:oaonic   "evievr  cf   IT 

relation  to  the  inflation,  th^  depression  and  the  period  of  the  recovery, 
this  chapter  vdll  p>"esent  a  brief  review  of  the  economic  conditions  for 
the  years   froKi  1920  to   1922   inclusive. 

The  first   quarter  of  1920  showed  upon  general  observation  great  pros- 
^  .-rity  in  all  industrial  lines.     As  is  pratically  alirays  the  case,  hovrever, 
"•he  vraak  spots  first  became  apparent  in  the  financial  markets.     This  v/as 
3:cpressed  by  the  Harvard  Review  of  Economic   Statistics^  in  a   comment  upon 

■■-irch,   1920.      "In  the  banlcing  community  pessimistic  fore- 
s   frequently  been  made,   and  there  has  been  a  general  agreement  that 
the   con';^ition  of  the  money  market  is  serious  if  not  critical."     The  brief 
summary  of  business  conditions  given  by  Bradstreet  under   "State  of  Trade" 
showed  by  the   end  of  ''^ebniary  a   distinct  change.     Y.'hereas  up   to   that  rrici.t'u 

A  read  "active"  or  "expansion",  as  indica- 
"-!••  'te  of  business,  vri. th  February  there  appeared  such  weekly 

indica;  a-,  "quieter",    "-^ross  current s","groTri.ng  conservatism",   "conservatis:;i 

,^    v.he  middle  of  April  the  forecasts  had  become  more  certaii.- 
nineteenth  occurre  '  .ese    silk  panic,   the  embarassnent  of  the  T!asida 

Bill  Brokers  Bank,  and  the   closing  of  the  o'apanese   stock  exchange.      Bradstreet 
designated  trade  as   "disorganized",  vri. th  the  reaction  accentuated  by  the  out- 
law smtchraen's   strike  which  tied  up  traffic  in  the  '.'.iddle  'Test.      "The  period 
of  liquidation  in  oosomodity  markets  is  not  far  distant,"   read  the  Reviev/-  for 
;^pril.      ""ihora    is  evidence   that  production  in  the   leading  basic   industry-  iron 
and— stsel-  is  overtaking  demand....   There  is  also   evici  \3   strain 


The  Harvard  Economic  Reviev;  vdll  be   referred  to  hereafter  as  the  Review. 


in  the  unoney  !*!arket   is  bscorning  £^reai,2rj    v.ot  only  in  the   linix-ed   States, 
■but   ill  the   :::-itire  vrarld."      By  the   end  of  the    quarter  the   money  rates   in 

sharply  increased;  there  v/as  a   rise   on  four  to   six  months  paper 
from  6.97  to  7.38,  and  on  sixty  to  ninety  day  paper  from  6.81  to  7,16.     The 
index  numbers  of  the  vrholesale  prices  in  the  United  States  shovred  a  marked 
decline;   the  Bureau  of  Labor's  index  from  a  high  point  of  247  in  May   (1920) 
to  243  the  folloA'dng  month,   Bradstreet's  from  225  in  I5&y  to  216  in  June. 

",s   clothing  industry  xvas   the   first  to   reflect  the   depression  simong  the   six 
trades  in  this  study;  vdth  June  1914  as  100,  the  employment  in  the  men's 
.lothing  market  in  the    state  of  Ilev/  York-  and  this  may  be  taken  as  a  fair 
3::anpl5  of  the  whole  trade-  started  a  rapid  drop  from  a  peak  of  118  in  April, 
1920,  to  a  lov;-  point  of  55  in  December. ^ 

In  the  months  of  July,  August  and  September,   1920,  the  financial  and 
economic  journals,  and  many  of  the  trade  papers,   definitely  recognize'l 
:-:;■  depression.      The   index  nujabers  of  commodity  prices  continued 

their   slio.rp   drop;   this  was  true   novr  for  the  retail  prices  as  well  as  the 
-'■■^1- "''^ '^  prices.     The  effect  of  these  early  signsof  the   depression  upon  the 

Ions  in  the  trades  between  the  unions  and  the   employers  v/as  not 
similar.     The  Clothing  ''■/■orkers  in  two  markets  irere  denied  a  vra-ge  increase 
in  August  and  September  by  the  impartial  chairmen  because  of  the  unfarorable 
condition  of  the  industry.     An  example  to  the  contrary  ^Tas  found! 
sanitary  branch  of  the  Operative  Potters,  whose  production  usually,    a....  ^..'^o^ij. 
connected  with  the   state  of  the  building  trade.     The  business  of  the  sanitary 

ic.nufacturers  "starts  in  very  good  about  the   first  of  April,   and  continues 
up  to  the  latter  part  of  October  v/hen  tha  advent  of  cold  rreather  slov/s  it  up; 
the  winter  months- are  as  a  rule  taking  care   of  current  business  and   completing 
stocks."^     Altho   the  value   of  building  permits  as   recorded  by  the   Review 

2.  Above,   p.   3,   note   6;  Appendices,  xii.      The   low  point  vre.s  accentuated  by 
■"-;.3   closing  dovm  of  the  men's   clothing  industry  in  Hew  York  City,   Dec.   1920. 

'■      L?t','^r     to    writer     from    T.C.r-jr,     .'::-:r;v-,-it;-.rv,      ~n-i  -i-r^-r-.r    l-.-,J  + -^^'c  •      ■  T'-.^.r.i  .:,*-;  .^„  ■ 

n.    18,   1923.  •  ^  . 


ucoiJ-.l-^u     iiv'vw*     Xiv.-i,       ^LinitS     of     OU:^     .;.ix.),a.  Jii     uOllars),      iil     :xj_jli±j      ii..-,u,      UU     J. 

low  point  Ox   36.4  by  January,   1921,  the   sanitary  pottery  vrarkers  vrere  able 

'  -J   secure  a  vra.ge  increase  in  October  of  1920. 

The  decrease  in  the  commodity  index  numbers  continued  during  the   last 

quarter  of  1920.      The   Bureau  of  Labor's  index  dropped  from  247  to   179   in  the 

period     from  liay  to  December;   Bradstreet's  index  number  reached  148  from 

225  in  the   same   length  of  time.     The  effect  of  the  depression  on  the  unions 

became  more  apparent.     The  Journal  of  the  International  .Molders*  Union  for 

September  had  reported  the  trade  conditions  as  most   satisfactory,,  but  the 

review  for  October  read  as  follows:   "During  the  past  month  the   change  whic>i 

has  affected  the  other  industries  began  to   show  itself  in  the  foundries. 

There  was  a  sloiving  up  of  business."     And  by  January,   "trade   conditions  weri 

most  unsatisfactory."     The  Holders'   Union  gives  a     quarterly  statemenf^  of 

the  number  of  out-of-work  stamps  issued.     '".Tiereas  in  many  previous  years 

the   last   quarter  of  the  year  showed  perhaps  an  increase  in  the  unemployed 

of  one  thousand  over  the  third  quarter,   the   reports  for  1920  gave  47,075 

as  against  9,875  for  the   respective  periods,  and  the  first  quarter  of  1921 

had  a  record  of  20^925,  or  a  loss  of  revenue  of  approximately  fl25,200.     The 

number  of  men  initiated  fell   from  3,215  for  the  three  months  ending  June,   1920, 

to  a  low  point  of  140  for  the   last   quarter  of  1921.     Altho   coal  mining  and 

transportation  are  comparatively  inelastic  in  unemployment,  the  depression 

vitxs   reflected  in  these  enterprises.     Coal  production  did  not  respond  to  the 

depression  in  business  until   January,    1921,   but  in  freight  car  movements,   the 

revenue  freight   car  loadings  fell  from  a  peak  of  1002.5,    (unit,   1,000  cars), 

1920, 
in  Octobey,/to  792.8  by  December,  and  to  a  low  point  of  683.1  in  February,   1921, 

The   first   quarter  of  1921  brought  a     recognition  of  the  depression  from 

even  the  most  favored  of  the  trades.     The  monthly  production  of  coal  after 

4.  The  Quarterly  Reports  of  Secretary  Kleiber  in  the   Journals  for  this  peri^^. 

5.  The  Supplement  to  the  Harvard  Pevisw,  April,   1922,  pp.   100-101. 
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l.ioreasing  in  1920  from  a   lov<-  point   in  the   spring  of  37,940,000  tons    io 
::,000,000  tons  by  December,  took  a  sharp  drop  in  January,   1921, 

■'xir  months  ^vas  reported  at  27,550,000.     The  menbership  of  the  United  Mine 
""^rkers  reflected  this  change.     The  total  niembership  in  December,   1920, 
ims   589,917;  by   January,    1921,   it  Tjas   539,576,   and   in  !!ay  the   figures  wore 
c-iven  at  479,197.     The  mimber  of  miners  exonerated  because  of  a    shut  down 
:.?  the  mines,   or  loss  of  work  from  other  causes  increased  frcn  33,522   in 
::    :;3niber,    1920,   to   64,911  by  January,   and  for  the  three  months   ending  Hay 

.5  average  \ms  115,000.       The   statistics  of  the  American  Flint  Glass  V^orker; 
gave  as  the  monthly  average  of  unemployed  for  the  three  months  ending  November j 
1920,  293*  the   depression  then  hit  the  industry,   and  the   next   report  as  of 
February  28,    1921,   gave  the  unemployraent  figures  as   2,052.        Ho  marked   relief 

.U.3  experienced  until  the   spring  of  1922. 

The  year  1921  brouglit  very  little   change   in  the   conditions  of  the   trades 
such  as  vrould  have  been  reflected  in  the   relations  between  the  employers  and 
the  unions.     As  there  had  been  a  lag  in  1920  of  six  to  eight  months  betvraen 
the   economic  forecasts  of  the  depression  and  the  admission  1^  the  unions  as 
.:    v;hole  of  such  a  change,    so  the   same  period  elapsed  on  the  upivard  movement 

_...rl  :  trial  recovery.     The  Peview  thru  its  Index  Chart  and  its  comments 

:..   the  general  business  conditions   recognized  the   end  of  the  period  of  liqui- 
dation in  !'ay,   1920.      "in  June  the   second  period  opened  -"/dth  an  upward  turn 
of  commodity  prices  and  business  activity,  which  by  August  had  brought   sub- 
stantial  recovery  from  the   trough  of  the  depression...      Conditions  at  the   end 
of  the  year,  \vhile   still  vmsatisfactory,    shcved  such  substantial  ir.provement 

.:3e  prevailing  in  May  as  to  make   it  clear  that  recovery  had  definitely 
set   in  and  that  better  things  vrere   in  prospect  for   1922. "S 


6.  proceedings.   Fifth  Biennial  Convention  of  the  ITnited  Ivline  Workers,   1921, 
P.eport  of  the   Secretary -Treasurer,  p.  206. 

7.  The  Quarterly  Reports  of  the  IM.icnal  Secretary -Treasurer,  American  Flint 
Glass  ^'orkers,   for  the  period  meir';'':     '. 

8.  The  Review,   Janua2:y,   1922,  p.   1. 


Bradstr'gat 's  index  nuiuc-^.    ,J    .....^^„..^.-   ^:\^.....,   .^.,..,:.^.,    „:._    ^,,.,,  ^^j.,,^ 
of  115  in  •'^uno,    1921,   and  by  December  in  an  mninteiTupted  climb  v/as  given 
'    :."'".  3d  index  for  the  Bureau  of  Labor's  ivholesale  prices  shovred 

'■J  in  June,   1921,   at   142,   and  fluctuated 
l;v.   drop  to   138  in  January,    1922;-  from  February  o..    cair„   .v_3  u  risi  v.iiich 
.ourht  the  number  to  156  by  the  end  of  the  year.     There  v;as  little  improve- 
-!nt  acknov/^ledged  by  the  manufacturers  or  admitted  by  the  uiiions  until  the 
31  ring  of  1922,     Those  indices  of  the  different  unions, which  have  been  used 
_  receding  paragraphs,   to   show  the  effect  of  the   depression,    changed 
-g  the   second   quarter  of  1922   and   gave  every   sign  of  continued  recovery, 
xth  the  permission  of  '''.  M.   Persons,  Editor  of  the  Harvar'   ■"---'  " 

'  ::i.cr:i:.   Statistics,   the  business   j. -rvs-  frcu  the  Index  Chart  hi-:. 

.^ral  trend  of  busine;  ^ eriod  from  1920  to   1922.      "The 

ja::-3    ■  .-ed  on  financial   factors,"  v/rites  Professor  Persons, 

^Gsition  does  not  indicate  that  the  volume  of  business  is  below'nGri.:t-_  '  . 
"1:2  object  of  the  Index  Chart  is  to   set  forth  the  relation  of  ^^lovemenl;;     oi 
;  o   three  curves  representing  speculation,  business  and  money  for  the  purpose 
,f  forecasting. "9     The  fundamental  business  statistics  upon  ■;rhich  the  business 
urve  of  the  Peview  is  based  include  the  folloiving:  banl:  clearings  outside 
of  Hew  York,   Bradstreet's  prices.   Bureau  of  Labor's  prices, (revised),   Bradstreel 
business  failures,  imports,  production  ,  "  ^ '-     1....,     -    "    .'.i  unfilled  c    " 
of  the  United   States  Steel  Corporation. 


9.   Letter  to  writer  fr: .  rsons.  Harvard  University;   dated,   Feb.   7,   1923 
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The  Business  Curve  in  its  Relation  to  the  Readjustments  of  the  Agreement s« 

The  purpose  of  this  chart  is  to   show  the   influence  of  the  progress  of 
the  depression,  exemplified  by  the  Business  Curve,  upon  the  readjustments 
of  the  terms  of  the  trade  unions'   agreements. 


The  horizontal   line  in  connection  with  each  union  indicates  the   length 
of  the  agreement;  there  is  none  for  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  as  this 
union  has  market  agreements  of  varying  durations,   from  one  to  three  years. 
The   symbols  below  the   lines  are  as  follows:    *,  a  break  in  the  duration  of  the 
agreement,  or  a  change  in  the  terms,  the  date  of  such  a  change  being  indicated 
by  referring  the  position  of  the  asterisk  to   the  dates  on  the  base  line;  gain, 
advantage(s)   secured  by  the  union  in  wages  or  working  conditions  or  both ;"~Toss^, 
the  reverse  of  gain;  con't.,   the  terms  of  the  agreement  carried  beyond  the 
original  termination  date;  renewed,  the  terms  of  the  preceding  agreement  re- 
adopted;  end,  the  termination  of  the  agreement  without  a  renewal  of  the  old 
terms  or  the  acceptance  of  new  terms.     The  page  nxmbers  below  the   symbols  have 
reference  to  that  page(s)  of  the  text  which  gives  an  account  of  the  readjust- 
ment involved  at  this  date. 
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«t  Chapter  1. 

Tlie   '^^rotnorriood   of  '^allraad  Traiiiirieii. 

■_iis  EJ.-'.  u;._'-i.;.  ..u\i  jj'Ui  ar-;-L',..i_^-a  according  \.u   the  i.orriir:&x-ioii  cf  theii" 

agreements  thru  out  the  perio'd  of  1920-22.  The  activities  of  each  union  as 

I.   unit  have  been  considered  in  chronological  order  v,rith  special  emphasis 

• -l-on   the  joint  conferences,  and  have  been  divided  into  three  groups.  Section 

one,  vrhich  is  similar  in  content  for  all  the  unions,  gives  a  brief  rev:l  ;■: 

of  the  gains  made  by  the  union  prior  to  the  depression.  ''Jith  all  except  the 

United  Mine  ■"Torkers  and  the  sanitary  branch  of  the  Operative  Potters,  sections 

i.c  and  three  -".'dll  consider  the  first  and  second  joint  conferences  held  d\;r- 

ir.g  the  period  of  the  depression  for  the  readjustment  of  the  agreemei:' 

-he  organized  coal  fields  and  the  sanitary  potteries  worked  under  t^ro  year 

agreements  vdiich  spanned  the  depression,  there  -was  only  one  change  in  these 

agreements  for  this  period  of  1921-22.  The  treatment  of  the  material  in  Part  I 

has  been  purely  objective;  therefore,  the  brief  comments  at  the  end  of  each 

section  rrill  refer  only  to  those  charactei-i sties  which  are  apparent  from  the 

;.rration  of  the  facts. 

Section  1. 

Wage   increas-     The  requests  of  the  Train:nen,  together  vdth  those  from  the  other  trans- 

5S  prior  to 

the  dspres-     pcrtation  unions,  Avhich  -were  pending  at  the  beginning  of  Federal  control, 

sion. 

were   referred  to  the  Lane  Commission  for  investigation.     On  the  basis  of  the 

Commission's   report,  the  Director  General  of  Pailroads  issued  Order  Vo»  27, 

"ay  25,    1918,   ;7hich  increased  the  pay  of  the   railroad  employees  by  percentages 

gradiiated  from  fourty-three  per  cent  to   Z3ro  applied  in  a  i'atio   inverse  to 

the   amount  of  the  monthly   salaries. 

Altho  living  costs  continued  to  increase,   no  changes  v.-ere  made  in  the 

...  ,„_^^   pf  j^YiS   railroad   employees  ur+n    ;.-ffr.>-   f-.^    vp+iirn  of  the   roads  to  private 


•^vnivv^l.ijj  und*r.  the  provisions  of  the   Transportatiojt  ..ou,      ,iv^    i,^.-..-      uaiu 
created  by  this  Act  received  the  petitions  of  the  unions  for  7m.ge  increases 
and  favorable  changes  in  working  conditions  vjhich  had  been  on  file    since  the 
fall  of  1918.     The  avrard  of  the   Board,  Decision  ''o.   2,  was  handed  down  on 
July  10,    1920,  yet  because  of  the   long  delay  upon  thq  requests  of  the  unions 
and  as   "a  measure  of  justice"   the   increase   in  v,^ge3  vras  nade  effective   as  of 
May  1,   1920.^     The  vreigs  increase  to  the  train  service  enrployees  under  the 
Aimrd  had  a  range  of  sixteen  to  thirty  per  cent,  an  equivalent  of  a  flat  ad- 
vance of  approximately  one   dollar  per  day. 2     j^  regard  to  rules  and  working 
conditions  those   schedules  vihich  were  in  effect  v  ii-iistration 

were,  extended  by  the  Transportation  Act  and  this  i-'^ioisici  ":.   Z, 

"Tt  may  be  taken  for  granted,"  the  comuent  of  the  Trainmen  ran,    ''.;.-.- 
:d  vtsls   not   satisfactory."      Greater  dissatisfaction  was,  however,   ex- 
pressed over  the  absence  of  a  consideration  of  ivorking  conditions.     A  .resolution 
was  adopted  by  the   Chairmen  of  the   Brotherhood,    "that  insistant  claim  be  made 
for  the  recognition  of  alloTrances  to  men  held  a-'.vay  from  home  in  the  service 
of  thair  companies;   recognition  of  tbcz  twenty-six  days  for  a  month's  vrarkj 
time  and  one-half  for  vrork  on  Sundays  and   legal  holidays,   and  the  maintenance 
of  certain  differentials."^ 

The   delay  of  eighteen  months  on  the  increase  of  v.'ages  brought  the   date 
of  the  avra.rd  almost  in  coincidence  with  the  first  month  of  the  depression. 
'^'-.?rsfore  by  the  time  the  nevr  appeal:    of  the  Trainmen  for  improvements  in 

-rking  conditions  had  worked  its  v^^y  thru  the   crowded  docirets  of  the   Labor 
"oard  in  the   following  spring  of  1921,  much  grsater  pressure  vras  present  for 
a    r.'-z   J-orease. 

1.  United  fitates  Labor   Hoard,   Decision  lio.   2,    (Dockets  1,2,3),    Chicago,   July  20, 
1920. 

2.  Ibid.,  Art. VII.     The  increases  for  passenger  and  suburban  service  vras  $1  per 
day;   for  freight  service,   f;1.04  per  day;  for  yard  'ser-dce  a  new  rate  of  f^S.Pc 
for  foremen,   "^S.^S  for  helpers,   and  :':5.04  for  sTdtchraen. 

3.  I?esclution,  dated  Chicago,    July  21,   1920;  2d.   ref..  The  Pailroad  Trairatian, 
September,    1920,  p.    551. 


As  v.-ith'^;  e   'ane  '.^orkers  the   inad-visability  of  using  the   strike   during 
the  v.-ar   limited  the  action  of  the   Traiimen  in  securing  more  marked   gains* 
"There  were  no  general  change*  in  hours  of  service  or  vrarking  conditions 
-1th  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  after  the  passage  of  the  Adamson 
La:^'-  in  1917,"  writes  President  T^.   G.   Lee,   "except  that  tiiae  and  one-half  for 
overtiroe  vra-s  raide  effective  during  the   latter  part  of  Government  control. 
^?inor  iinprovements  were  made  from  time  to  time,   some  of  vrfiich  applied  to  all 
railroads,   and  others  to  individual   lines  only."    * 

— 1  The  vra.ge   decrease   of    'uly,    1921,  ivas  preceded  by  months  of  disorder  on 

Decision 

Eo.l47j  the     many  of  the  railr:  "ault  lay  yd-th  both  sides.     '?hile  the  vrorkers 

irage   de- 

3rease  of  felt  that  the  wage  increase   of  May,    192C,   had  been  delayed  a  year  and  that 

July,    1921. 

they  were  justified  in  pressing  their  demands   for  certain  changes  in  the 

schedules,   the  carriers,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  end  of  1920  had  begun  to 

feel  keenly  the  depression.     There  was   little  possibility  that  immediate 

r  lief  vrauld  be  offered  by  the  Labor  Board  to  either   side.     The  Transportation 

■  led  for  the  establishment  of  Kailroad  Boards  of  Adjustment  to 

h<*ndlG  those  disptates  involving  grievances,   rules  or  vrorking  conditions.^ 

Such  action  hr^  ----  -^   '-.cvrever,   optional,  and  the  failure  of  the  railroads  and 

the  unions  tc  _    n  the  nature  of  such  boards  had  postponed  their  estab- 

1-  ■'""";  -    .  'suit  the  Labor  Board  vrais  overcrowded  vdth  the  above  enimerat 

"    aes  as  vrell  as  those  on  wages  and'  salaries  over  v/hich  they  had  original 

;^>'risdiction. 

In  the  fall  of  1920  the  sectional  chairmen  of  the  Trainmen  began  to 

notify  their  national  officers  tha+  th?  c^^-riers  in  their  districts  v-sre 

proposing  to  make  changes  in  the  ,■         .orking  conditions  without  tho 

-'^i-c^n-'.  1,   and  therefore  rrithout  conforming  to  the  provisions 

of  the  Transportation  -ct.  In  the  early  part  of  1921  strikes  were  authori. 


^r  to  vrriter,  dated  '         :,  1922. 
"ransportation  .'ct,  '         f;,  SOS. 


l-y  '  -sii -^0  protect  zhoxr  r.'.sr.bers  against  a  wage   reduction  on  t-ra 

r    .  J  t  it  v.'-as  not  until  the  violations  by  the  3rio  Railroad  occurred 

■  nite   novsriiment  action  resulted.     The  Vifage   redxictions   ay  the  Erie 
anounted  to  thirty  to  thirty -five   cents  a  hour  for  track  men,   and  one   day's 

■.       "  \^  11  r.onthly  rated  em^  1  "    '.  the   decreace 

coritiir.'.iji^    .>:  i.r'.c   ■^i;'br-.;aryj    1S21,     This  indepen..^  .3  protested  to 

+iii3   Labor  Board  by  the  en^jloyees.     The   decision,  l.....!./    „„  ..^  !'arch  2,   1921, 
J  unfavorable   to  the  railroad.     "The  management  of  the  Erie,   in  reducing 
vrages  and  in  altering  working  conditions  without   seeking  confere-. 
•  ^  ■>'3sentatives  of  the  employees  interested,    '  .is  Board, 

has  acted  in  conflict  ivith   Section  301   of  the    (TruncvioricJ  ion)    -ct  and  in 

conflict  VTith  Order  !'o.   l."'' Therefore,   this   Board  may  not  consistently/ 

7.-i-^h  I'itle  Til   of  the  Act  and  v-dth  said  order,   dsternine  just  and  reasor^ble 
dispute. "8 

Th:    refusal   of  the   Labor   Board  to   take   jurisdiction  in  this  case  until 
'  :   ilrie  had  acted  in  accordance  vdth  the   la;T  brought  such  general  unfavorable 
public  and  press  comment  upon  the  railroad's  attitude,   that  even  tho  the 
Board  v/as  potrerless  to  enforce  its  decision,  the  Erie  and     the  other  carriers 
complied  at  least  to  the  extent  of  the   formality  of  a  conference  vrLth  their 
employees.     The  demands  of  the  railroads  upon  the  unions  at  these  conferences 
■were,  hovrever,    such  that  an  appeal  to  the  Labor  Board  was  assure'. 

The   first  of  these  appeals  for  a   reduction  in  v;ages  ■wras  filed  -\-ii,n   una 
Board  by  the  New  York  Central  P.ailroad  on  inarch  19,"   1921.     Being  assured  that 
others  would  soon  follov;-,  the  Board  announced  that  all  hearings  vrould  start 
-jr.  April   18;  petitions  after  that  date   of  a   like   nature   irere  to  be   docketed 
i^    June   6  for  a   later   review.      The   requests  of  the   railroads   for  vre.ge   reductions 

6.  The  ''-'issouri  &  Northern  Arkansas  Rrd.;   the  Atlanta,   Bii-minghara  ?z  Atlantic  Ry. 

7.  Decisions  of  the  U.S.   Railroad  Labor   Board,   1920,  Vol.  I,  p.   89.     This  order 
reaffirmed  the  refusal  of  the   Board  to  consider  any  application  by  a  party  •'.■.'ho 
had  not   complied  v/ith  the  provisions  of  the  Transportation  Act. 

8.  Decision  I'o.   91,    (Docket   191),   U.    S.   Railroad  Labor  Board,   Chicago,   'larch,    1921. 


were   granted-^by  ^h3   Board   in  its  Lecision  T!o.   147  handsd  do'vn  June   1  to 
becoE9  effective  July  1,   1S21.     The  aT.'&rd  vjhish.  granted  a  decrease  cf 
twelve  per  cent,   left  the  vrorkers  ten  per  cent  of  the  vrage  increa.se  of  1920. 
::c   changes   in  the   rales  or  working  conditions  vrere  nade,   as  the  original 
petitions  of  the  carriejrs   submitted  in  the  early  months  of  1921  had  been 
i.he  main  for  xvage  reductions  only. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  Decision  No.   147,   July  1,   1921,    „ <^    _ 
upon  the  proposals   submitted  by  the  railroads  in  the   early  part  of  the 
depression,   and  that  it  dealt   only  -.d-th  a   reduction  in  wages.      By  the  time 
+  ^;  provisions   of  this  decision  became   effective,    the   severity  of  the   depreti- 
sion  had  greatly  increased.     To  meet  this  continued  economic  reversal,  the 
railroads  in  the  early  part  of  the   summer  of  1921  and  thereafter  filed  briefs 
with  the  Labor  Board  askiiig  not  only  for  a   fiirther  -ivage  reduction  of  ten  per 
::nt,  ivhich  would  corapletely  v/lpe  out   the  vreige  advance  received  in  1920.undor 
Decision  ITo.  2,  but  also  for  the  cancellation  of  many  schedule   rules  in  effect^ 
such  as  time  and  one -half  for  overtime,  and  changes  in  working  conditions. 

The  unions  concerned  wished  to  misJce   sure  that  these  proposals  would  be 
pressed  by  the  carriers.     A  committeo  meeting  of  the  general  chairmen  of  the 
five  transportation  unions^  directed  a   sub-committee  to  mest  in  joint  confer- 
ence with  a   similar  committee  of  the  carriers,  and  "to  clearly  :' 
representatives  of  the  railroad  corporations  on  record  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  vrill   request  further  decreases  in  rates  or   compensation,   and   the  aboli- 
tion of  schedule   rules  or  regulations,   or  the  elimination  of  time  and  one- 
half  for  overtime.     The  ballot  when  submitted  to  the  men  shall  contain  an 
impartial  and  unbiased  recital  of  s  involved,   and  the  vrishes  of  the 

men  as  expressed  by  their  ballot   shf^ll    Jctsrmine  the  matter.  ."■'•^     The   carriers 

9.  Above  p.   2,    note  1;   in  addition,   the   Switchmen's  Union  of  Torth  i-merica. 

10.  Conference  of  the  General  Chairmen,   Chicago,   July  l-5>   1921;  2d.   ref., 

„,_   ■■■-I----   r^v...4.„,.  .,^   Atigust,    1921,  p.   506. 


-.'_-":.   i.:ia    requests  of  the  unions.     Altho  the  unions  now  felt   sure  that   the 
;  -titions  of  the  railroads  before  tho  Labor  Board  vrould  actually  bs  pressed, 
"■.fficult  to  present  nore   than  verbal   oppcsiiion.     It  vdll  be    -•        .  - 
bsred   that   the   Transportation  --ct  forbade  a   strike   or  lockout  ur.til  after 
the   dispute  had  been  reviewed  by  the   Labor  Board  and  a  decision  rendered.     As 
the  decision  of  the  Board  ^.vould  not  be  legally  binding  the  parties  would  be 
free  to  accept  or  reject  it,  but  if  rejection  follovred  in  the   case  of  the 

-.ions  and  they  struck,   the  Act  excluded  then  from  any  further  remedy  until 
".ey  had  returned  to   the    sen/ice.      The    failure  of  the  Erie  Railroad  in  its 
attempt  to  advoid  the  provisions  of  the  Transportation  Act  and  the  decision 
of  the   Labor  Board  served  as  a  warning  to  the  Trainmen.     And  yet  if  the  award 
abor  Board  upon  the  new  proposals  of  the  railroads  were  ianfavorabls 

?   the  union,   to   strike   v/ould  nean  the   direct  opposition  of  the   Government  and 

of  public   opinion.     There   was,  however,   no  technical  objection  to  a  vote  and 

action  of  the  membership  upon  the  wage   reduction  already  arbitrated  and  decided 

by  the  Board  in  Decision  Ho.   147. 

'■'12   strike  ballot  submitted  to  the  laembership  of  the  Trainmen  in  September 

read  in  part  as  follovrs: 

"There  is  only  one   question  at  this  ti  _  .oh  our  members  and 

'hars  interested  can  be  asked  to  vote.     Ii  "uction  of  wages  effec- 

■  '    -  of  July  1,   1921...     Operating  officer.^  ci:  i- .ilroads  in  the  T.l-.\, 

;t,  Test  and  Southeast  appear  to  have   declined  to  agree  that    .' 

-    r.s   shall  be  vd-thdrarrnj   the  abro;aii_n  c!^'  time  and  one-half  f : - 

Li::ie    ..111  not  be  pressed;  that  further  .:  mil  not  be  requested;  and 

that   radical   schedule   revisions  v/ill  r  sted  by  the   railroads. 

"It  therefore  app:  '  •—  -,^.  assurance  from  tha   rail- 

road officers  that   ths  the  melB.bership  of  these 

'r.^,aHi;:ations,    (the  trt.:    ^  ...  ,^        ^    ..3t  be   rxi.terially  v.-orse  thai. 

^..    - -—■i  -jvithin  the   near   ruoure."-^-^ 

.?  the   vote   of  tho  Trai n;:ien  "'a 3  .        . 
' -    . -.  ....^  Ivania  Railway-  Linos  Jiast  and    .,  ...    ,      .      ..  _.   ^   ^.^^    ...... 


'  'ction  of    Tuiy  1^    1921,  vra.s  noiniitally  the   l-zue  ;r-re3ent,ed  in  the 
:.llot,   it  Yfasir.-i-ossible  that  the   train  c;  :  dsundsrstood  the 

..^uificance  of  their  vote.      The  ;  .  ^  -ailroads'    representa- 

tives and  the  Coverniiient  vrere  thus  iru    ■  ' --.de  of  the  vrarkers 

+  oimrd  the  proposed  changes. 

In  the  hope  of  coming  to   some  understanding  a  conference  vr&s  held  in 
Chicago  on  October  14,   1921,  between  the  officers  of  the  transportation  unions 

1   certain  railroad  officials.     There  vrere  no  favorable  results.     On  cue 
:  .-.tier,  hovrever,   a  more   definite  position  v/as  taken,     '.'r.   0.   11,  ^ 

"  "osident  of  the  Illinois   Central  "-ailr-'   \       ^      "■''ing  to  a   later   xyj_'.:o   i^^ 
'  --.   '30,  rrcsidont  of  the  Trainren,   "c:  substance  of  a  resolution 

"  oen  adopted  by  the  Assocl  -ilroad  'Sxecutives  that  after- 

no>  :.vor  of  the   railroads  proceedi  to   request 

an  additional   ten  par   cent   reduction  in  wages  of  all   classes  of  employees, 
and  pledging  the  benefit  of  such  reduction  to  the  public   in  the   form  of  reduced 
frcirf-it  :,ii  ■   ,:acsenger  rates. "12     T^e  officers   o;"  V^o    traiiG/:Driation  unions 
^i-  :  'llovring  day  to  prepare   t;'-      _  ::Ti.ployees 

-ul-'    1  commencing  '  f  October  30,    1921. 

^oon  as  the  news  of  the   strike   call  became  knov/n  the   l-abor  Board  cited 
T,ho    carriers  and  the  organizations  of  the  employees  involved  to  appear  before 
it  on  October  26,    1921.      The   tyro  influences  vyiiich  probably  SL-vc-d   lu;   ths    s'rcr.;  - 
^st   inducements   for- the   subsequent  recall   of  the   strike   orC  , 

st^:  '  .he   railroads  thru  !.Cr.   De^'itt  Guyler  in  the  public  hearing  before 

"   Board,   and  so         '  ;  '■ ;   Labor  Board.     :Tr.   Cuyler 

representing  ninety-five   -^er  c  nn,  o5*  t-ie   car-icrs   gave  assurance  that  there 
would  be   no   reduction  of  vmges  or  changes  in  working  conditions  unless  by 

12.      "^he  Pailroad  Trainman,    December,    1921,   p.    7bo. 


^-3er:-=nt  ..:/ "        ^   ,   -. ,    or  by  '-Iij  J,:^!-^!..  •_  "  :.;  La'bcr  ^;,  rr";  ..;;■ 
:  --lations  of  -^he  Transpori:.         ..  .  ^ 

-  :  _^  "-     ;.y  dispute  "         3  carriers  and  the  employees.   Furthermore, 
'.e  representatives  of  one  of  Ihe  railroads  7/hich  had  made  changes  without 
the  pernission  of  the  Board,  stated  that  siich  noflfications  would  be  restored 
until  the  action  received  authentication. 

I::-Governor  Hooper,  the  public  representative  on  the  tabor  Board,  in 
^^^vearing  before  a  secret  meeting  of  the  officers  and  general  charimen  of  the 
railroad  unions  on  October  27  emphasized  the  folloiving  Memorandum  v/hich  the 
'-abor  Board  had  adopted  in  regard  to  the  strike  : 

"The  attitude  of  the  Board  in  this  matter  must  not  be  misunderstood. 
It  is  not  affected  by  the  threat  of  a  strike.  It  had  adopted  several  weeks 
ago  the  policy  of  making  ei'erything  else  sscondary  to  the  consideration  of 
the  controversy  over  rules  and  working  conditions,  but,  rdth  the  ordinary 
number  of  unadvoidable  digressions  and  even  v^ith  the  greatest  diligence,  it 
'.Till  require  considerable  time  to  complete  the  dscision  of  rules. 

"Another  factor  that  demands  the  highest  consideration  is  the  fact, 
recognized  by  both  carrier  and  employees,  that  the  question  of  wages  and 
■orking  rules  are.  inextricably  inten-roven.   ''any  of  the  rules  and  v.-orking 
-renditions  governing  the  employees  have  a  mon-y  value,  and  it  vrould  be  diffi- 
cult to  ^"""   :  '  i  sfactory  consideration  to  the  question  of  wages  until  the 
rules  ■;  r-onditions  to  r^hich  the  wages  would  apply  are  definitely 

fiisd  u.       , 

"iji  vi'.  '  of  the  foregoing  considerations,  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
United  States  Railroad  Labor  Board,  that  the  submission  of  carriers  and 
employees  on  rules  and  vrorking  conditions  shall  be  completely  disposed  of 
as  to  any  particular  class  of  employees  before  a  hearing  is  had  on  any  quec- 
ticn  of  ".'ages  affecting  said  claj-s  cf  er.'-lcyees  on  any  carri-?r  ccered  by 
Tacision  TIo.  147. "13 

As  the  Board  at  thi,-.  ^1,,.-:  ..^1  xi^u-j'  --^  ^  '^-'O   docisioni  i^.:.'  >'u. jj.;.__  i,;.uj.i 
craft  rules,  the  Trainmen  felt  assured  that  v.dth  the  rest  of  the  shop  craft 
:-ules  pending,  and  the  disputed  rules  of  the  other  classes  not  yet  touched, 
it  v.-omI'I  V.c  some  time  before  the  propositions  in  regard  to  the  TrairJEen 
considered  by  the  Board.  The  railroads  had  promised  to  make  no 
:  M^c;^  unless  sanctioned  by  the  Labor  Boe.rd.  For  the  unions,  the  strike 
as  won,  and  in  a  letter  of  ^ctober  29,  1921,  the  authorizations  for  the 

13.  2d.  rsf..  The  Pailroad  Trainman,  December,  1921,  p.  745. 


:^rike  v/ere  ■"isi.thdra-vm.     The   lol..,-^    x  ^.o.  J  u..,  j.c..  u  ^.^   j.:±..u.:^:    "..^.^  ....o- 
Giacerely  of  the   opinion  that  the  memorandujri  announcing  the  policy  of  the 
"ard,  and  the  pledges  of  the  railroad  executives  made  to  the  Board,   con- 
.  '  itute  an  acceptable  basis  of  ssttleinent,   justifying  the   calling  off  of 
the   strikes  \rhich  vrere  authorized  by  the  vote   of  the  members   of  our  organi- 
-.tious."14 

The   Labor   Board  vnxs   far  fron  bnini;  devoid  of  suspicion  as  to   the  motive 

'   '-  the   strike.     This  ims  brought  i  hearings  before  the  Board  in 

'"..icago  on  October  26,   a   summary  of  trfiich  as  appearing  in  the   introduction 

'  -J   the   recall  of  the    strike  order  follovrs: 

"The   Board  propounded   numerous   questions    .or   me  purpose   of  developing 
1:. formation  as  to  what  effect  the   statement  contained  in  the  ballot   relating 
-*  o  proposed  further  reduction  in  wages  and  changes  in  vrorking  conditions  had 
upon  the   employees  in  casting  their  ballots  for  or  against  a   strike;   in  re- 
sponse to  T/hich  the  representatives  of  the  employees  e:cpressed  the  opinion 
that  the  matters  referred  to  in  the   statement  were  of  vital  concern  to   the 
employees,   but  that  the  ballet  ercpressly  stated  that  it  v.ras  cast  in  opposition 
to   or  in  favor  of  the  acceptance   of  the   decrease   in  vragos   as   r^'ovided  in  the 
Decision  "'o .    l^Y."-'-^ 

Wr.   B.   ■"".   Hooper   in  an  address  a   few  months  after  the   threat   of  the   strike 
.    Id,   "The   Brotherhoods  were   really  protesting  against  further  wage  reductions 
.'.d  changes   in  rules  -w-hich  the   carriers   sought,   but  I   could  not   get  them  to 
-ay  so  at  the    strike  hearing.     They  shrewdly  confined  themselves  to  the  July 
^e   reduction  already  accomplished. "^^ 

In  the  fall  of  1922  when  the  industrial   recovery  vj-as  well  under  vv-ay,   the 
"..-,;,.-„>-,  reue^ved  their  agreements  with    bhe  railroads.     The  agreement  with  the 
;.  Central  Railroad  read,   "present  rates  of  pay,   rules  and  working  con- 
ditiouE  as  provided  for  in  individual    schedules   shall  be  continued  in  effect 

atil  September  50,  1923,  and  thereafter   s.:  notice  by 

either  party."-'-' ■   it  yr&s  also  agreed  that, "all   questions  as  to  vriges  and 

14.  Ibid.,  p.   759. 

15.  The  Railroad  Trainman,   December,    1921,   p.   743. 

IG.  Address  before  the  ITew  York  'RailTre.y  Club,   I'ew  York,   December  15,   1921; 
2d.   reference.   The  Pailroad  Trainman,   '-'arch,    1922,   p.   135. 

17.    Circul-ir   ■::'^  "^  .-,3trT.ctions,    :'o.   F-2,    Csntentcr,    1222:   '''h--   ^-■lilvca.d  Trair.nan, 

-  r-r  - . ,  ^          -39.' 


vrorking  condi'tions   hot.'  before    che   Labor  Board   subirltted  by  cither  party 
for  decision  vrill   bn   '..ithdravrn."      Sinilar   apreements  with   tho   other   rail- 
roo,ds  were  raade  t';'_  _  .-, 

'"'1  +  :.    '"..-J.:    .■■:--;  o-r-   ^  :,   .-arrying  the   Trainnen  well  past   the  period   of 
the  depression,   success  ims  assured  in  defeating  those  proposals 
railroads  for  changes  in  rules  and  %vorking  conditions  which  refloc-^?:'   th 
economic  pressvire  of  the  depression. 


iS"..  Chapter  2» 

The   Annl~-rr-.t3d   '^lothin-  ^"-r Ir-r^   cf  ;~-rica. 

":■  thing  industry  naking  lir.ifcrms.      Ths   n&terial   in  this  discussion  doals 

,  ly  with  the  activitij  '.  j'lustry  producing  civilian  clothes. 

'"■ith  ths  clothing  inclustry  in  an  upv/ard   smng  of  unusual  prosperity 

Section  1.      '^^^'^  Amalgaraated  Clothing  ■■Torkers  in  October,   1918,   inaugurated  thsir  drive 

^.M  ].eriod     ^^^  ^j^g  fourty-four  hour  vrarking  vreek  in  llevr  York  City.     The  New  York  market 
j_         ■  to 

.3pres-  -[jgcause   of  the   numerous    -;  .all  -anuracturii-ig  units  had  i\lv:ays  T:o;ii  s.    Ilfflcult 
SI  en, 

.,^  field  for  organization^  output  ar  ' 

-,no    -^-ive  as  stated  in  a  letter  frora  the  union  to   ths    ■     ■  "   -'  ^rers  foiicv.:;. 
"Cur   crgardzation  has    c:?3n  rcrc:::'   ":;/ .tiie   ;-^-;— -ilii.^j     :  ;    '':-;:,7.    -i'-L 

1  probleri.;  ^  j  ,         j 

L-mally  high  cost  of  living..'.  .      ^  , 

rids  upon  the     industry:    1,   jiu  dight  houi"    Yorkiiig  day   Tlve 
Liayfi   1.-.  -.iiv";   -JOiC,   and  a  half  day  on  th .       '    ''  ,      '^  _,  '.ncrease   of  twenty 

par  cent."l     TIio   .:;uriufacturers   replied  stance   vvould  tlie 

'       ■\-'  \i   granted  or   discussed;    they  v/ould,   however,    consider 

.."-rt'^ise.      "j   :  _-r3j:;i;nt  I  oing  possible,   the  vforkers 
,ji':.    .'■-l.         .j.i.      '■     ■-,    "■  -.  -    -  ■     he   childrens'    clothing  trade  on  October  28, 
■  ,,    .  ovs-rncer  the    strike  had   spread    '        "  uinder  of  the   organized  tradi. 

^-j..£;r  a  period  of  trro  nonths  both  '"  ■.  mary,   1919,   upon  the 

L/.^-itation  of  It.  Felix  '^ranlcfurter,   '^:  -        -  ar  Labor  Policies  Board, 

agre'jd   to   submit    the   dispute   to   an  advisory  board^  vdtli  the  understanding 
-h-'T  '■■;:    report   of  the  beard  vrould  be  accepted  by  both   sidos.     The   union 


L.   Report  of  the   Geners  "  "  the  Amalganated  Clothing  ^'^orkerSj 

to  the   'B''^v.^th   T'ennial  ,  ,   _  .    9, 

.  '  .    Eipley,   dr.    dsli;':   draid:./.  ,  -    douis  !iar shall. 


demand  for   the   fourty-four  hour  week;     on  the    question  of  v.rages  the  best 
hat   could  bs   done  was   asked.     The   report,   hand:  ary  22,   191C, 

r-ntained  a   confirriation  of  the  principle   of  the  fourty-four  hour  -vTorking 
;^  :,  hat   there  "be  a  "forniulat"  ;iples  and 

,,     ■  1'  .c:.j.nery  calculated  to  carry  tiiu.:;  i.  ""     ^- ,   vdiich   .1^^ 

v;.:    ;  ■      .ovenient  of  efficiency,   discipline  u:.     ^-  '.on."'^     At 

a   later  date  after  an  investigation  into   the   costs  of  living  a  r/age   increase 
-G  granted  effective  April  1,    1919.     Once  .^ceded  the  fourty- 

four  hour  vreek,   the   national  union  spread   the   campaign  rapidly  to  the   other 
clothing  centers.     By  the  end  of  the  year,   1019,   the  unionized  portions  of 
the   industry  vrere   -vorking  uud':r   t'.c    :^n].irty-r---.ir  'lOur   mle    ■.-"■-^.     n  t.ii   r.r,    i  n.---.:;:    ; 
ii.   .Yaf^es. 

..   clothing  manufacturers  pressed  by  rush  orders,    t-i- 
strike  as  an  aggressive  raovenent  v/as   staged  at  a   strategic  time.     The  avovrad 
purpose  of  the   strike  v/as  to   gain  the  shorter  vrorking  week  as  a  permanent 
part  of  the  clothing  vrorkers  life  at  a  time  when  the  ultima. te  consent  of  the 
employers  was  pratically  assured.     Altho  the   speeding  up  of  the  industry,   b.nd 
th'?    i:  --ease   in  living  costs  vrere  undoubtedly  reasons  for  the  proposed  change, 
liiitted  that  a  shortening 
■■.    -f  the  oversupply  of  labor  wh^n  .on  start?cl,   therecy  azcuring 

ta.i  present  vrorkers  that  they  would   nc   ...    ._^:...,2ed  by  ex-service  men  for 
"patriotic   reasons".     As  was  more  popularly   stated,    "Th-ro  vra.3   no  vfay  of 
taking  care  of  the  returned  soldiers  c-  ^  1  i.rs.     That  was  the 

compelling  force  behin:'  fourty-four  hour  vroek."      Tow  vn.ll 

be   considered  the   effect   of    Llio   d3pro^i-i:-n  upon  the   clothing  v/orkers. 
' .    "    .    reference,   above,  p.   29,   note   1,  pp.   25-26. 


'  .vide  .the!".se Ives   into  two   groups.      First,   those   cities   such  as  Chicago, 

/t  of  Baltimore  are  coinposed  of  large  manufacturers; 
second.  Mew  York,   Boston  and  the  other  part  of  Ba?.ti.,aore  are  characterized 
by  many  small   shops.     This  difference  is  "brought  out  in  an  article  by 
■'r.  Felix  Frankfurter  upon  the  Y.evf  York  lockout  of  1P20-21.      "The  root  of 
'■  ..J    difficulties  in  the  llev;-  York  market   lie  in  the  history  of  its    is-elopnent . 
Po Chester  and  Chicago  have  a  few  large  manufacturing  units^ 
teristics  of  permanent  institutions,,  planned  and  managed,  according  to  modern 
business  science.     On  the  other  hand,   the  contract   systsm,  the  outgrovrth  of 
the   sweat-shop   days,    dominates  the  Y.evf  York  niarket,  vrith  its   swarm  of   small 
units,  weak  financially,    sp>eculative   in  outlook,   and   indlvi'^ually  impotent 
^uide  economic  forces  vfhich  determine   the   indxistry."'^ 

T'.ie   composition  of  the   I'^ew  York  market  made   it,    thus,   abnormally   sensitive 
: ,-.    The   depression.     As  a  result  the   demands  cf  the   manufacturers  upon  the   x'nlnn 
in  the  fall  of  1920  corresponded  in  substance  to  the  demands  of  the  Chicago 
and  Pochester  markets  in  January,   1922,   and  v/ill  be   considered  in  section  3. 
The   reaction  of  the   Chicago  and   similar  markets  has  bf^^m  taken  as  the   standard 
because  it  has  corresponded  -ivith  the   react.l  unions  in 

-'■-■.3   study.      This  next   section,   therefore,    .rill   deal  only  i-.dth    the  1921   joint 
cionferences  in  Chicago,  Rochester        "    "       '.rge  firms  of  Baltimore  which 
considered  wage  reductions  alone. 

The  depression  was  felt  in  the  clothing  trade  after  the  close  of  the 
i.T.ring   season  of  1920.     It  irns  not  the  -t   of  Febraary,    1921,   hovrever, 

•that  the  manufacturers  in  Chicago  invoked  the  emergency  clause   in  their  agree- 
ment vrith  the  union  and  asked  for  a   flat   reduction  in  wages  of  tv;enty-five 

v-,ublic,   January  12,   1921. 


concurrent    s";'?othin£  out  of  the   "peaks"   in  the  earnings  of  some   of  the  piece 

";.,r.,=  ere  vras  also  a  request  that  the   standards   for  cutters  unci 

■-:..     ■ . \,   '       jlianged  from  a   group  to  au  ,3  nain  body  of 

'\:s    cliscusiion,   the  hriefs  of  both  sidss,   un':   t'.'.i   J    .-i  iijn  vrere   upon  the 
;  iJ-tQT  of  a  vmge   reduction. 

The   greater  part  of  I/'arch  v/as  used  by  both   sides   in  the  preparation  of 
:ir  cases,      '^■e   'Employers   rested  their  arguments  upon  the   follov;-ing  points: 
labor   should   share   in  the   general   liquidation  with  the  other  elenents   in 
j_  roduction  costs;  a  reduction  in  vra.ges  thru  lovrering  production  costs  would 
allovr  lower  prices  and  thus  increase  the  volume  of  sales,   these  increased 
sales  would  in  turn  mean  greater  annual  earnings;   the  ocst   o-"  liTi-..i_,  has  gone 
" :  .Ti,  therefore  wages   should  also  decrease;  wage.  _  ---^ 

rise   in  the   cost   of  living  and  the  vrages   in  other  industries; 
aud  riiially,  a  unusually  large  proportion  of  the  '.workers  have  no  dependents. 

The  union's  brief  -vms  in  the  main  devoted  to  the  rebuttal  of  the  employers 
o.rguments.      In  reply  to  th?   contention  that  wages   should  follow  the   decrease 
'.  _  living  costs,  it  vras  brought  out  that,   "the  union's  policy  thruout  the 
^  ist  has  been  to  urge  upon  its  members  "or   stability  in  periods 

:"  risijig  prices  in  exchange  :   stability  when  prices  vrere 

iither   stationery  or  falling;    .....   :..::u    ,-,.!  _      _  ' -_::e  advantage   of  the   slight 

recession  in  the  cost  of  living  fro;.,   "ur..-,    '         ,  -  3^  -Vcr,    irr'C,   by  reducing 

,:n;es  vjIII   be   impossible   to   explt..  may  lead 

'.tions  ths/  -reat  insl  -.'5- 

' \j'              '  '    \      of  April   '                                  :,    ij;:airm'U.      '     '       '  - 

■:>--:..,    ^  jision  eff.  ,    :    .      ^    _._      _j   1921.      '::..     ,..^  _  .    .   ..    ^ ... 

5.    jrief  submitted  by  the  un-^'-'.   '   •    '••=    ■~''  '    i    ■-•   .,-v  .■.....•.;  -„   ..._..,-,-,::.    .^ 
•  -."ch  28-29,    1921,  pp.    8-9. 


rded  five  psr   cent   in  the   increase  of  December,   1919.      The  v;ages 
orkers  in  this  five  .per  cent  class  vrere  rsduced  five  per  cent. "3 
The  attitude  of  tha  workers  was-  expressed  i  .    ;ing  resolution, 

"'":,    .  ":cv         ".   local  officers  representing  fourt^  ^o, 

....   c;i.|j  laoically  protest  against  the   unwarranted     .i.j      u^asTi.ia  u^^ision 

of  a  reduction  in  mges......  and  accept  this  decision  under  protest  and  only 

thru  a   spirit  of  loyalty  to   our  organization  and   our  officers." 

"j2rjro    c' c    "c-cisi  .  icago  arbitration  had  bop.n  rondere'j 

the   C'.j'V.iLiTs'    ^;ichange   o£  Hochc-:. 
"'jsented   si'iilar    ■'  " 


J      321j   there  I'.'as  no  reduction  in  the  general  "wage   scale,  altho  there 
us  a  modification  of  the  piece  v/ork  rate  for  the  underpres.sers  vfnc  were  earn- 
ing more  than  tvrenty-fi-  ^  -t  above,  the  wa^: ._    "■.     "    '     ■    /    '" 

jy  th3  -.reok  v;o^-kers."      "  ■--r-l?,",    .Ihair:.;  -    ,, 


at  the  clothing  vrorkers  in  Koci- 
donying  to  many  of  thQm  a  proper  t'i 
;ctive  May  11,    1921,   Dr.   I,eiserson  ..; 

"-ares  of  button-hol-'  r^akers  e'^''  fel'. 


appreciably  cut  v.ith- 
livlng."  In  BaltiHo--,  , 
-eduction  of  five  per  ....:.  ^.. 
's,  and  a  ten  r"-T   c?nt  reduction 


Ibid.,  pf.   lec 


of  the   doraands   in  tlio   organized  clothing  iiiarkets   coiupos-:- d 


1  Executive  Board,    1922,  p.   1?5. 
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of  large  raanufacturars  is  striking.  Without  axcoption  th«  proposals  wera 
for  wage  decreases  with  little  or  no  mention  of  changes  in  the  rules  or  the 
vforking  conditions.  The  contrast  betvreen  the  demands  of  this  group  and  the 
markets  composed  of  the  small  manufacturers  is  brought  out  in  the  case  of 
Baltimore.  In  1921  the  requests  of  the  large  concerns  of  Baltimore  were 
for  wage  reductions, as  has  been  mentioned;  at  the  same  time  the  smaller  shops 
pressed  proposals  involTing  not  only  wage  decreases  but  also  a  revision  of 
the  working  conditions  adverse  to  the  union.  The  following  section,  number 
three,  will  consider  the  demands  of  the  small  unit  manufacturers  as  typified 
by  the  New  York  market. 

Section  5.       .pj^Q  ^^^  York  clothing  market,  consistinjg  of  approximately  fourty  thousand 
The  NeiT  York 

lockout, and  workers  and  one  thousand  shops,  was  working  in  1920  under  two  agreements^ 
the  agree- 
ments of     administered  together  under  a  joint  market  committee  representing  the  en^loyers 
1922. 

in  the  negotiations  \vith  the  union.  Both  agreements  provided  for  arbitration 

by  an  impartial  chairman  of  all  questions  not  settled  within  the  trade.  In 
the  latter  part  of  August  the  firm  of  Cohen,  Goldman  Company  refused  to  appear 
before  the  In5)artial  Chairman  Dr.  Leiserson  for  the  settlement  of  a  dispute 
with  the  Amalgamated.  Rumors  of  radical  danands  to  be  made  by  the  manufactur- 
ers became  circulated,  and  on  October  7,  1920,  the  Clothing  %nufacturers' 
Association  formally  presented  the  following  seven  demands:  1,  The  right  of 
the  manufacturers  to  install  piece  work;  2,  scales  prevailing  in  the  other 
clothing  markets  to  be  the  base  rates  for  the  New  York  workers;  3,  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  workers  in  maintaining  individual  records  of  production  in  shops 
and  cutting  rooms;  4,  individual  standards  of  production  for  week  workers  in 
shops  and  cutting  rooms;  5,  the  right  of  the  manufacturers  to  change  contractors; 
6,  adequate  freedom  to  discipline  and  hire  workers  and  to  introduce  improved 
machinery;  7,  the  agreements  maintained  by  the  union  in  other  markets  in  which 


9.  The  Clothing  llanufacturers's  Association,  and  the  New  York  Clothing  Trade 
Association;  the  first  a  closed  shop  agreement,  the  second  a  preferential  shopi 
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adjustment  maohinary  is  functioning  successfully  to  be  mads  the  basis  of 
relationship  between  the  association  and  the  union.^^  Five  out  of  the  seven 
demands  pertained  directly  to  working  conditions  and  rules  which  the  union 
considered  fundamental  to  the  life  of  the  organization. 

The  union  in  its  announced  position  of  resistance  to  these  demands, 
especially  maintained  that  the  propositions  for  the  return  to  piece  .vork  and 
the  unlimited  poirer  of  discharge  were  not  for  arbitration  or  discussion. 
The  avowed  purpose  of  the  manufacturers  was  stated  by  their  labor  manager, 
Mr.  B.  H.  Gitchell.  "The  New  York  manufacturers  are  asking  for  such  conditions 
as  will  permit  them  to  make  and  sell  clothing  in  competition  with  the  other 
markets.  This  means  that  they  must  lower  their  labor  costs  per  garment.  Other- 
wise the  public  will  not  buy." 

In  spite  of  the  obvious  trend  of  the  subsequent  conferences  toward  dis- 
ruption, the  Manufacturers'  Association  held  to  their  original  demands  intent, 
seemingly,  upon  forcing  the  union  into  action.  In  fact  when  at  a  later  con- 
ference between  President  Hillman  of  the  union,  B.  H.  Gitchell  and  Dr.Leiserson 

a  temporary  agreenent  was  reached,  Mr.  Gitchell  and  the  entire  staff  of  labor 

committee 
managers  were  discharged.  This  left  the  market/composed  of  the  employers  in 

charge.  Under  the  control  of  a  small  "war"  group  this  market  committee  held 

firm  on  the  original  demands  and  eventually  prevented  a  peaceful  settlement 

from  being  made.  On  December  7,  1920,  relations  wore  broken,  and  by  the  end 

of  the  week  the  lockout  was  made  effective  in  all  the  organized  shops  when  the 

employers  attempted  to  enforce  the  seven  demands  of  the  Association. 

With  every  prospect  of  a  long  struggle  the  Clothing  Workers  on  December  18 

started  a  drive  for  a  Million  Dollar  Defense  Fund.  By  the  first  of  April,  1921, 

the  million  had  been  reached,  and  before  the  end  of  the  lockout  the  s\un  had 

been  exceeded.  The  advantage  of  market  agreements  was  emphasized  early  in 


10.  Above,  p.  33,  note  6,  p.  10. 
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the  lookout  •whan  the  workers  receiTed  assurance  of  the  neutrality  of  the 
manufacturers  in  the  other  clothing  markets.      "I  havs  the  iirord  of  I^ir.Hotchkiss, 
(executiye  director     of  the  National  Association  of  Clothing  llanufacturers)," 
reported  Mr.  Hillman,    "speaking  for  the   large  centers,   that  no  further  trouble 
is  to  be  expected  from  any  of  the   large  markets-  ^Itimore,  Rochester,  or 
Chicago-  and  that  we  may  expect  the  full  cooperation  of  the  manufacturers  in 
all  things."     There  was   some  slight  trouble  experienced  in  Philadelphia  where 
the  clothing  manufacturers  had  started  to  make  up  material   sent  them  by  the 
New  York  firms;  however,  a  one  day  strike  by  the  union  induced  the  Philadelphia 
employers  to  give  up  this  pratice. 

E^  February,   1921,   two  hundred  of  the  New  York  shops  had  settled.     Further 
impetus  was  given  to  the  speeding  up  of  the   settlement  in  New  York  by  the 
peaceful  agreements  in  the  Chicago  and  Rochester  markets  the  latter  part  of 
April  and  the  first  part  of  May.     There  was,  thus,  assurance  of  continued 
support  from  the  workers  in  these  cities  as  well  as  the  presence  of  competi- 
tion from  these  centers  in  those  markets  heretofore  held  by  the  New  York 
manufacturers.     The  war  party  in  the  Clothing  fianufacturers'  Association 
resigned  in  the  middle  of  %y  when  it  became  apparent  that  their  policy  had 
failed  to  break  the  union,  and  the  new  officers  opened  negotiations  immediately 
with  the  Clothing  ■.Torkers.     After  the  terms  of     the  new  agreement  had  been 
approved  by  the  union  membership,   the  lockout  ended  on  June  2,   1921,  with  the 
signing  of  the  agreement. 

The  tenns  of  the  agreement  preserved  for  the  union  those  principles  which 
were  held  to  be  fundamental  to  the  life  of  the  organization,  namely,  the  union 
shop,   the  fourty-four  hour  working  week,  and  the  continuation  of  group  or 
shop  standards.     The  original  demands  of  the  employers  for  other  changes  in 
the  working  conditions  were  not  pressed  at  the  final    settlement.     On  the  matter 
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of  wages  a  reduction  of  fifteen  per  cent  was  accepted  by  the  union,  except 
for  the  cutters'  wages  which  were  not  to  be  affected. ^  in  regard  to  this 
reduction  an  editorial  in  the  union's  paper  read,  "The  only  real  concession 
is  the  fifteen  per  cent  reduction.  But  all  who  reriember  that  at  the  conference 
preceding  the  lockout  the  union  proposed  a  joint  investigation  into  all  of 
the  employers'  demands  knew  that  that  offer  included  a  readjustment  of  wages. 
Not  that  the  workers  were  not  entitled  to  earn  more,  but  the  prevailing  con- 
ditions of  the  country  made  escape  impossible.  We  accepted  such  reductions 
in  Chicago  and  Baltimore  at  the  hands  of  the  arbitrators.  The  fifteen  per  cent 
reduction  is  not,  therefore,  a  gain  to  the  employers  as  a  result  of  the  lockout." 
The  impartial  machinery  for  arbitration  destroyed  by  the  lockout  was  restored 
with  Dr.  Leiserson  reappointed  as  chairman.  The  majority  of  legal  suits  by 
the  en^jloyers  totaling  over  two  and  one  half  million  were  dropped,  and  the 
deficit  of  about  two  houndred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  resulting  from  the 
relief  expenditures  by  the  union  was  gradually  cleared  off  by  weekly  assesments.^ 

The  cause  of  the  lockout  from  the  view  point  of  the  union  seemed  to  rest 
xipon  two  points.  First,  by  a  stoppage  of  production  thru  a  lockout,  the  surplus 
stocks  of  the  employers  would  be  assured  of  continued  hi^  prices;  second,  if 
a  lockout  was  not  feasible,  by  a  withdrawal  from  the  manufacturers'  association 
the  employers  would  be  relieved  of  the  obligations  in  the  joint  agreements  and 
could  lower  wages,  increase  the  hours  of  work,  and  make  changes  in  the  working 
conditions.  With  a  small  group  of  the  manufacturers  there  was  the  avowed 
purpose  of  smashing  the  union,  and  the  depression  seemed  to  offer  the  best 
background. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  more  than  mention  the  lockout  and  strike  in 


11.  The  Advance,  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers,  June  10,  1921. 

12.  Ibid. 

13.  The  total  expenditure  by  the  union  was  $1,971,838;  59  %  was  for  direct 
relief,  the  remainder  going  for  the  administration  of  the  strike;  2d.  ref., 
above,  p.  33,  note  6,  p.  86. 


the  Boston  and  Baltimore  markets  at  the  same  time  as  the  New  York  struggle 
was  being  carried  on.  On  December  6,  1920,  the  en^jloyers  who  were  members 
of  the  Boston  Clothing  Manufacturers*  Association  made  the  demand  upon  the 
Amalgamated  for  the  return  of  the  fourty -eight  hour  week  and  the  reduction 
of  ten  per  cent  in  wages,  at  the  same  time  announcing  the  establishment  of 

the  open  shop.  A  strike  was  immediately  declared  by  the  union.  The  major 

the  destruction  of 
motiye  of  the  manufacturers  in  Boston  seemed  to  be/  the  union.  By  the  end 

of  July,  1921,  all  but  three  of  the  Association's  shops  had  settled  with  the 
union  upon  the  basis  of  a  ten  per  cent  reduction  and  the  retention  of  all 
the  other  rules  relating  to  shop  and  working  conditions.  The  strike  in  the 
union  shops  of  "altiraore^*  about  the  same  time  was  also  successful  in  main- 
taining the  union  standards;  the  trouble  was  generally  settled  by  the  middle 
of  August,  1921. 

The  proposals  in  New  York,  Boston  and  Baltimore  in  1920  and  1921  were 
considered  as  indicative  of  what  might  be  expected  from  the  other  clothing 
markets  later  on  in  the  year  unless  there  was  a  marked  rise  in  the  demand 
for  clothing;  but  eren  the  most  optimistic  opinions  did  not  see  much  of  an 
improvement  in  business  until  the  spring  season  of  1922.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  General  Executive  Board  of  the  union  in  June,  1921,  it  was  pointed  out 
that  the  agreements  in  all  the  important  markets  would  expire  next  year, 1922, 
and  that  the  organization  would  have  to  be  in  a  position  to  meet  any  emergency. 
Accordingly  two  motions  were  passed,  one  for  the  initiation  of  a  campaign  for 
a  five  million  dollar  defense  fund,  two  millionsto  be  raised  within  a  year, 
the  second  motion  for  the  launching  of  a  "thorough-going  campaign  to  organize 
the  unorganized  markets  and  to  strengthen  the  union  in  those  centers  where  it 
is  already  established."  The  recommendation  for  a  reserve  fund  and  a  drive 

14.  Pratically  every  shop  in  the  market  outside  rf  H.  Sonneborn  A  Company, 
Schloss  Brothers  and  M.  Stein  &  Company  was  involved. 
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for  a  tighter  organization  proved  to  be  well  planned  to  meet  and  counteract 
the   subsequent  demands  of  the  manufacturers. 

The  agreement  in  the  Chicago  market  entered  into  in  1919  expired  in  m&y, 
1922.     On  February  14,   1922,  at  a  conference  called  for  the  opening  of  negotia- 
tions for  a  new  agreement  the  en^jloyers  presented  twelve  demands  including  the 
unlimited  right  of  discharge,   the  return  to  the  fourty-eight  hour  week,  and  a 
flat  reduction  in  wages  of  twenty-five  per  cent, 15     ^  week  later  the  Rochester 
Clothiers*  Exchange     submitted  demands  pratically  indentical  with  those  of  the 
Chicago  manufacturers.!^ 

The  Chicago  manufacturers  were  at  once  informed  of  the  position  of  the 
union  on  the  proposals  for  raising  the  working  hours  per  week  to  fourty-eight, 
and  on  the  right  of  the  employer  to  hire  and  discharge.      "These  concessions". 
President  Hillman  said  in  the  conference,   "were   gained  after  a  long  and  hard 
struggle,  and  we  are  ready  to   fight  even  longer  and  harder  to  retain  them. 
Before  we  enter  into  any  discussion  we  must  have  a  definite  understanding  as 
to  the  two  propositions  mentioned,  which  are  fundamental  to  our  organization." 
The  negotiations  continued  without  definite  results  until  the   first  of  April. 
The  members  of  the  union  were  informed  that  if  a   struggle  came  it  would  be 
upon  questions  of  principle  and  rights  on  T)*iich  no  compromise  would  be  made; 
on  wages  it  was  expected  that  in  view  of  the  deflation  in  the  other  industries 
in  the  country  the  imion  would  have  to  accept  a  reduction. 

On  April   3,    1922,  an  agreement  was  reached  effective  Meiy  1,   1922,  to  run 

15.  A  summary  of  the   demands  follow:   1,   The   selection  of  the  workers  to  be 
vested  in  the  employers;  2,  the   right  of  discharge  and  discipline   restored  to 
the  employers;  3,  the  union's  demand  for  exjual  distribution  of  work  to  be  modi- 
fied to  permit  adjustment;  4,  freedom  of  the  management  from  union  interference; 
5,   restriction  of  output  to  be  prevented  by  a  change  in  the  production  stand- 
ards; 6,  piece  work  to  be  installed  v^ere  necessary;   7,  hours  of  work  to  be 
extended  to  the  former  fourty-eight  per  week;   8,  a  flat  reduction  of  all  piece 
and  week  work  rates  effective  not  later  than  May  1,   1922;   9,  peaks  in  piece 
rates  to  be  brou^t  down;   10,  holiday  and  vacation  pay  to  be  abolished;   11,  final 
examiners  not  to  be  included  under  the  protection  of  the  agreement;  12,  the 
enforcement  of  remedies.     2d.  reference.  The  Advance,  February  24,   1922,  pp  1-2. 

16.  2d.  reference.   The  Advance,  March  3,   1922,  p.l. 
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for  a  period  of  three  years.     All  former  rights  and  gains  in  working  conditions 
remained  intact;  the  union  conceded  a  reduction  in  wages  of  ten  per  cent.17 
One  clause  of  the  agreement  provided  for  a  conference  not  later  than  ninety- 
days  prior  to  the  anniversary  of  the  date  of  the  agreement  if  either  party 
was  convinced  that  a  change  in  the  wage   standards  was  warranted,  and  the  vmion 
served  notice  that  it  might  at  the   same  time  bring  up  the   question  of  an  un- 
employment fund. 

The  Chicago  Joint  Board  of  the  Amalgamated  having  concluded  its  negotia- 
tions for  a  new  agreement,   the  attention  of  the  national  officers  was  turned 
to  the  restiraption  of  the  conference  in  Rochester.     After  about  ten  days  dis- 
cussion the  terms  of  the  new  agreement  were  reported  on  April  17,   1922,  to  the 
Rochester  Joint  Board  for  ratification.     The  provisions  retained  the  advantages 
in  ri^ts  and  working  conditions  previously  held  by  the  workers,  and  in  addition 
the  employers  recognized  the  obligation  of  the  union  workers  to  pay  dues.^^ 
A  clause   similar  to  that  one  in  the  Chicago  agreement  provided  for  the  reopen- 
ing of  the  agreement  on  the  matter  of  a  wage  change  ary  time  not  later  than 
ninety  days  prior  to  the  anniversary  of  the  agreement,  and  for  the  consideration 
of  an  unen^jloyment  fund;   if  no  satisfactory  adjustment  was   reached  on  these 
questions,  the  agreement  might  be  terminated  in  good  faith.     In  as  much  as  the 
Rochester  market  had  not  received  a  wage  decrease  in  1921,  both  parties  agreed 
to  a  reduction  of  fifteen  per  cent. 19 

On  February  24,   1922,  the  day  after  the  Rochester  manufacturers  had  sub- 
mitted their  requests  for  wage   reductions  and  changes  in  working  conditions, 
Henry  Sonneborn  &  Company  in  Baltimore  made  an  appeal  to  the  Joint  Board  for 
similar  changes  in  its  agreement  with  the  union.     After  negotiations,  a  three 


17.  The  Advance,  April  7,   1922. 

18.  This  clause  means   "that  if  a  worker  joins  the  union  the  eiqiloyer  recognizes 
the  ri^t  of  the  union  to  force  him  to  continue  paying  dues,  and  in  the  event 
that  he  refuses  to  do   so,   the  union  may  secure  his  discharge."     Personal   letter 
to  writer  from  H.  K.   Herwitz,  Research  Department;  dated,  October  17,   1922. 

19.  The  secondary  reference  for  the  terms  of  the  agreement.  The  Advance,  April  21, 
1922,  pp. 1-2. 
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year  agreement  was  drawn  up  with  this  company  on  May  1,  1922,  pratically  a 
renewal  of  the  old  one,  involving  a  ten  per  cent  reduction  in  wages,  a  recog- 
nition of  the  rigjit  of  the  union  to  bring  up  the  matter  of  an  unemployment 
fund,  and  a  reaffirmation  of  the  principle  of  the  fourty-four  week. 20  similar 
agreements  were  made  for  the  first  time  with  Philip  Kahn  &  Company  involving 
four  hundred  workers,  and  with  Schloss  &  Brothers!^  having  had  no  previous 
contracts  with  the  firms,  the  wage  scale  was  put  at  an  approximation  of  the 
rate  in  the  other  union  shops.  The  agreements  were  for  a  period  of  one  year. 
Summary.       The  similarity  of  the  demands  of  the  New  York  manufacturers  which  lead 
to  the  lockout  of  1920-21  and  the  demands  of  the  three  large  tinit  markets  of 
Chicago,  Rochester  and  Baltimore  in  1922  has  been  obvious.  The  action  of  the 
union  in  all  the  markets  was  seen  to  be  the  same,  namely,  the  intention  and 
preparation  to  resist  the  invasion  of  what  were  held  to  be  fundamental  principles. 
One  must  make  due  acknowledgement  of  the  general  adherence  of  both  sides  to 
the  agreements  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  tradition  which  is  such  a  force  with 
mai^  other  unions  and  manufacturers.  The  business  like  attitude  of  the  union 
in  adapting  itself  to  economic  changes  in  a  way  similar  to  that  found  necessary 
by  the  manufacturers  has  developed  a  feeling  that  such  gains  or  losses  as  may 
result  will  be  in  the  long  run  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  industry  and  the 
parties  concerned.  But  this  thoughtful  adaptation  accentuates  the  more  the 
physical  resistance  of  the  union  to  the  encroachments  upon  those  ^ins  in  work- 
ing conditions  regarded  as  fundamental,  and  the  determination  to  retsdn  these 
advantages  irrespective  of  the  industrial  condition. 

The  stop-      Contracts  having  been  made  in  the  in^jortant  clothing  markets  Tiriiich  would 

pages  of 

1922.      not  permit  of  reopening  for  about  one  year,  the  Amalgamated  in  the  sximrner  of 

1922  started  a  general  clean  up  of  the  unorganized,  partly  organized  and  back- 
sliding clothing  markets.  This  action,  one  proposed  by  the  General  Executive 

20.  The  Advance,  My  12,  1922. 

21.  Ibid.,  Lfay  26,  1922. 
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Board  at  its  December  meeting,  1921,  took  the  form  of  stoppages  to  secure  the 
registration  of  contractors  in  the  cities  already  with  union  agreements.  In 
other  markets  less  well  organized  intensive  drives  were  planned  to  secure  union 
conditions  of  work  and  an  increase  in  wages. 22  jj^  stoppage  was  declared  in 
Chicago,  but  a  supplemental  agreement  was  made  with  the  manufacturers  which 
provided  that  they  accept  the  responsibility  for  any  default  in  the  payment  of 
•wages  to  the  workers  employed  by  their  contractors;  also  the  contractors  were 
to  pay  the  workers  in  cash  instead  of  by  checks.  Substantial  losses  by  some 
of  the  workers  in  the  contract  shops  had  made  this  measure  necessary. 

In  June  and  July,  1922,  stoppages  were  made  effective  in  the  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore  markets.  Settlements  were  begun  at  once,  and  within  a  couple  of 
months  the  majority  of  the  manufacturers  had  satisfied  the  requirements  of  the 
union  by  registering  a  list  of  all  the  contractors  en5)loyed  by  them.  In  addition 
it  was  necessary  for  the  manufacturers  to  guarantee  the  union  that  all  regulations 
concerning  hours  and  working  conditions  would  be  observed,  or  else  deposit  a 
satisfactory  security.  The  contractors  were  given  the  choice  of  three  methods: 
1,  to  show  a  card  certifying  the  deposit  of  a  svun  of  money  with  the  contractors' 
association  as  a  guarantee;  2, to  deposit  with  the  union  one  week's  pay  roll; 
3,  to  show  an  agreement  with  the  manufacturers  for  whom  they  Trorked  that  the 
manufacturers  would  be  responsible  for  the  payment  of  wages  in  case  the  contrac- 
tors failed. ^^ 

This  movement  was  admittedly  a  drive  for  more  complete  unionization  in  those 
markets  having  agreements  and  those  only  partly  organized.  Where  the  wage  scales 
were  below  the  average  an  increase  was  also  made  a  part  of  the  program.  This 
campaign  expressed  the  union's  belief  in  the  industrial  recovery,  and  was  well 
worded  as  a  drive  to  force  the  manufacturers  to  live  up  to  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ments, rather  than  expressed  simply  as  "another  organization  can^aign." 

22.  The  markets  mentioned  were  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Philadelphia  and  Cincinnati. 

23.  The  Advance,  June  30,  1922,  p.  8. 
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Chapter  3. 
The  International  Holders '  Union  of  North  America. 

The  period  of  the  depression  from  1920  to  1922  included  two  readjustments 
of  the  joint  agreements  made  between  the  Molders'  Union  and  the  majority  of  the 
employers  as  represented  by  the  Stove  Founders'  Natioml  Defense  Association. 
There  was  no  direct  intervention  of  the  Government  during  the  war  in  the  joint 
m-  relations  between  the  tvro  organizations,  but  the  Holders  were  under  the  general 

obligation  to  advoid  disputes  and  strikes  which  would  retard  war  work.  During 
the  period  prior  to  the  depression  the  union  had  made  two  marked  gains  in  work- 
ing conditions;  this  activity  will  be  the  subject  matter  of  section  one.  Section 
two  will  consider  the  conferences  which  made  the  agreement  for  1921,  and  section 
three  the  conference  in  December,  1921. 

References  will  be  made  in  this  paper  to  the  changes  on  "board  prices"  in 
the  rate  of  wages  paid  to  the  molders.  This  method  of  payment  is  explained  in 
the  following  extract: 

"The  molding  of  stoves,  ranges,  heaters  and  furnaces  is  done  almost  exclu- 
sively on  the  piece  work  system;  in  other  words  the  stove  molder  is  paid  in 
proportion  to  the  good  work  he  turns  out.  This  piece  price  is  generally  termed 
the  'board  price',  from  the  fact  that  the  separate  patterns  are  placed  upon  a 
follow  board  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  molder  in  making  the  mold.  It 
remains  a  fixed  price,  tho  it  is  subject  to  change  from  time  to  tine  should  it 
develope  that  the  price  is  too  high  or  low  in  comparison  with  similar  work  made 
in  the  district...   General  adve.nces  or  reductions  are  made  in  wages  not  by  re- 
vising the  'board  prices',  but  by  paying  additional  percentages  upon  them,  or 
in  case  of  a  reduction  below  'board  prices',  by  deducting  a  certain  percentage 
from  them.  There  have  been  but  few  instances  in  the  stove  industry  ■vrtiere  flat 
'board  prices'  alone  have  been  paid."^ 

Section  1.      The  General  Executive  Board  of  the  Holders'  Union  in  a  meeting  in  April, 
The  period 

prior  to   1919,  feeling  that  the  period  of  prosperity  favored  a  forward  movement,  adopted 
the  depres- 
sion,     ■t^e  following  resolution.  "It  is  agreed  that  it  be  the  policy  of  this  organiza- 
tion that  all  of  its  power  and  influence  be  utilized  in  an  effort  to  establish 

1.  Frey  and  Commons,  Conciliation  in  the  Stove  Industry,  Bulletin  of  Bureau 
of  Labor,  Vol.  HI,    1906,  pp.  126-127. 
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the  eif^t-hour  day  and  an  equitable  wage  rate,  preference  being  given  to  the 
establishment  of  the  eight-hour  day. "2      The   fourty-eight  hour  working  week 
had  been  gained  by  the  unions  in  some  of  the  trades  by  this  time,   but  the  half 
day  on  Saturday  was  effected  by  adding  the  time   lost  in  equal  amounts  to  the 
other  five  days.     By  their  resolution  the  Kolders  expressed  their  intention  of 
first  securing  the   straight  eigjit-hour  day,   and  then  later  decrease  the  hours 
per  week  to  fourty-four  by  working  a  half  day  on  Saturday, 

The  movement  was  initiated  in  May,    1919,  and  by  June  approximately  twelve 
hundred  jobbing  and  machine    shops  were  working  under  the  eight-hour  day  rule. 
The  results  were  especially  satisfactory  in  New  York,  Hew  England,  the  Central 
West  and  Canada  where  the  union  had  long  been  resisted.     By  the  end  of  the  year 
not  only  the  eight-hour  day  had  been  gained  in  about  eighty  per  cent  of  the 
union  shops^,  but  the  minimum  wage  had  been  established  at  $5.88,  an  increase 
in  four  years  from  $3.30. 

Pronounced  as  was  the   gain  of  the  ei^t-hour  day,  the  tlolders'  Union  in 
December,   1919,   further  advanced  the  working  conditions  of  its  members  in  the 
agreement  with  the  Defense  Association  for  1920.     Demands  were  presented  by  the 
representatives  of  the  molders  that  the  employers   should  assume  the  responsi- 
bility for  the   shaking  out  and  trimming  of  castings  and  the  cutting  of  sand. 
The  terms  as  finally  incorporated  into  the   1920  agreement  explained  the  signi- 
ficance of  this  request. 

"The  general  trend  of  industrial  development  is  toward  employing  skilled 
labor  as  far  as  practicable  at  skilled  work,  and  in  conforming  with  this  tendency, 
it  shall  be  the  policy  in  the   shops  of  the  members  of  the  Stove  ■t'bunders'   National 
Defense  Association  to   discontinue  the  present  practice   of  wetting  and  cutting 
sand,   dun5)ing  out  and  trimming  castings;  this  work  to  be  done  and  paid  for  by 
the  firms,  iirfio   shall  regulate  the  molding  and  pouring  time  as   seems  best  to  them, 
agreeing,  however,   to   furnish  the  last  ladle  of  iron  to  be  poured  vrithin  eight 
hours   from  the    starting  of  the  eight  hour  work  day;   failing  in  this  to  pay  time 
and  one-half  time  at  the  minimum  day  rate  agreed  to  between  the  two  associations 
for  time  in  excess  of  eight  hours. "^ 


2.  2d.   reference.  The  International  Molders'   Journal,  June,   1919,  p.   489. 

3.  Statistics  of  Hours  and   ^'ages,   from  January,   1915, to   November  1,   1919; 
The  Journal,   December,    1919,  p.   1004. 

4.  Conference  Agreements,  issued  Jamary,   1920,  Clause   15,  amended  1919. 
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The  importance  of  this  clause  as  a  basic  gain  in  the  progress  of  the 
union  must  be  acknowledged.     It  was  brought  out  by  the  union  in  urging  this 
change  that  the  work  of  shaking  out  and  trimming  the  castings,  which  had  to 
be  done  at  the  close  of  the  day,  was  a   serious   strain  upon  the  molder  especially 
as  by  evening  the  factory  was  filled  vri. th  heat,    steam  and  dust.      To  have  this 
work  assumed  and  paid  for  by  the  employers,   not  only  relieved  the  men  of  the 
added  physical  exertion,  but  increased  their  earning  capacity  and  their  enjoy- 
ment of  life.     The  prosperous  condition  of  the  industry  also  induced  the  employ- 
ers to  allow  a  wage  increase  of  9  31/41  per  cent  on  "board  prices",  and  ten  per 
cent  to  day  workers.     The  new  agreement  was  effective  January  1,    1920.     It  is 
of  interest  to  note  in  the  resolution  of  April,   1919,  the  preference  of  the 
union  for  the  eight-hour  day  over  the  "equitable  wage  rate",  and  in  December  of 
that  year  the  continued  drive  of  the  union  for  marked  improvements  in  working 
conditions;  both  measures  had  been  defeated  in  the  previous  conference  of  1918. 

Section  2.  At  the  joint  conference  betireen  the  Molders'   Union  and  the  Defense  Associa- 

Ihe  ioint 

ae-reement  ^^°^  ^^   December,  1920,  convened  to  formulate  the  agreement  for  1921,  there  was 

for  1921. 

a  direct  opposition  in  the  demands  of  the  two  parties.     The  Itolders  requested 

an  advance  in  vreiges  of  fifteen  per  cent  on  the  board  prices,  an  eight  dollar 

P  minimum  wage  for  day  workers,  and  certain  modifications  and  amendments  to  the 

Conference  Agreements.     The  employers  in  addition  to  a  reduction  of  eleven  per 

cent  on  stove  plate  prices  and  twenty  per  cent  on  furnace  work,   asked  the  union 

to  reassume  the  responsibility  for  the  shaking  out  and  trimming  of  castings  and 

the  cutting  of  sand.      There  was  also  insistance  for  a  guarantee  of  the  better 

observance  by  the  molders  of  clause  three  if  the  Conference  Agreements  were  to 

be  continued. °     Because  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  industrial   situation  and  the 

inability  of  the  two  parties  to  agree  upon  the  issues  involved,  the  conference 

5.   Clause  3  of  the  Conference  Agreements  provides  for  the   settlement  of  all 
disputes  and  adds,   "Pending  ad judication... neither  party  to   the  dispute  shall 
discontinue   operations,  but   shall  proceed  with(the)business  in  the  ordir»ry 
manner." 
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after  a  session  of  eleven  days  decided  to  adjourn  to  meet  again  the  week  of 
April  11,  1921.  During  this  period  the  union  aroused  by  the  request  of  the 
foundrymen  for  the  old  conditions  of  work  en^ihasized  thru  the  Journal  the 
importance  of  cooperation  on  Clause  fifteen  of  the  Agreements  of  1920  which 
changed  the  respansitility  for  sand  cutting  from  the  molders  to  the  employers. 

In  the  reconvened  conference  at  I'ew  York,  April  11,  1921,  the  original 
demands  were  again  brought  up  for  discussion.  Upon  the  matter  of  sand  cutting 
and  the  trimming  of  castings  the  attitude  of  the  foundrymen  was  that  the  change 
in  pratice,  relieving  the  molders  of  the  responsibility  and  cost,  had  proved  to 
be  unworkable  in  application  and  more  expensive  than  at  first  estimated.  Also 
the  use  of  common  labor  for  this  work  had  lead  to  a  large  amount  of  breakage; 
and  finally,  the  workers  in  a  number  of  inst«.nces  had  shown  an  absolute  unwilling- 
ness to  cooperate  in  any  way  in  making  the  scheme  a  success.  The  officer  of 
the  union  admitted  that  in  a  few  cases  their  members  had  not  given  their  support 
to  the  foundrymen  in  making  the  change,  but  as  to  the  feasibility  of  the  plan 
numerous  foundries  were  mentioned  where  the  use  of  laborers  for  sand  cutting  and 
cutting  out  had  been  successful  for  many  years  both  in  union  and  non-union  shops. 
The  discussion  of  the  conferees  upon  the  reduction  in  the  piece  rate  on  boiler 
and  furnace  work  was  based  upon  the  usual  grounds,  namely,  the  cost  of  living 
had  dropped,  lower  prices  would  stimulate  demand,  wages  had  been  reduced  in  other 
industries,  and  abnormal  wage  increases  had  been  granted  during  the  period  of 
prosperity. 

Especially  because  of  the  controversy  over  the  sand  cutting  and  trimming 
of  castings  no  settlement  was  reached  until  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  conference. 
The  terms  finally  agreed  upon  provided  for  an  amendment  in  the  agreement  that, 
"Each  molder  will  give  the  shaker  out  instructions  as  to  the  amount  of  water  and 
new  sand  required";  the  failure  of  such  directions  had  been  the  cause  of  the 
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breakage  and  imperfect  molds.  On  the  matter  of  wages  it  was  agreed  that, 
"beginning  May  Z,   1921,  the  molding  prices  of  all  work  in  shops  of  the  Stove 
Fcmnders'  National  Defense  Association  shall  be  reduced  fifteen  per  cent  on 
the  prices  paid  at  the  present  time";  there  was  a  reduction  of  five  per  cent 
for  the  day  workers. 6  The  Holders  thus  took  a  reduction  of  fifteen  per  cent 
and  retained  the  advantage  in  working  conditions.  "^.Tiatever  changes  existing 
trade  conditions  might  make  necessary,"  their  Journal  said,  "the  molders'  con- 
ferees could  not  see  their  way  clear  to  any  proposition  irtiich  would  compel  the 
molders  to  again  assume  the  responsibility  for  the  shaking  out  and  sand  cutting." 
The  union  ascribed  the  severity  of  the  wage  reduction  to  the  additional  expense 
which  the  en^jloyers  had  assvuned  by  paying  for  the  sand  cutting,  as  well  as  the 
decrease  naturally  due  to  the  industrial  depression. 

From  the  employers  side  the  business  stagnation  played  an  important  part. 
It  seemed,  however,  that  their  desire  to  reimburse  themselves  for  the  expense 
involved  by  the  change  in  working  conditions  was  due  more  to  the  ill  functioning 
of  the  system,  rather  than  to  the  initial  expense  involved  in  any  such  change 
in  management.  The  reimbursement  was  taken  care  of  by  the  substantial  wage 
reduction,  and  the  ill  functioning  by  the  amendment  providing  for  the  molders 
to  give  instructions  to  the  shaker  out.  No  stress  was  laid  by  the  foundrymen 
upon  the  actual  increase  in  cost  v4iich  would  devolve  upon  them  when  the  new 
system  had  been  brought  into  good  working  order,  nor  was  mention  made  of  the 
monetary  equivalent  gained  by  the  union  thru  this  change  in  working  conditions. 

Section  5.      The  condition  of  the  iron  molding  trade  was  set  forth  in  a  report  of  the 

cha   ^a  d  secretary  of  the  Molders'  Union: 

for  1Q22        "The   year  1921  has  been  unsatisfactory  in  almost  every  respect  in  so  far 

as  the  work  of  our  organization  is  concerned.  As  has  often  been  stated  in  pre- 
vious circulars  the  very  best  barometer  of  trade  conditions  we  have  is  the 
nximber  of  members  getting  initiated  and  reinstated,  and  the  amount  of  out  of 
work  relief  granted.  We  have  initiated  and  reinstated  fewer  members  during  the 

6.  Minutes  of  the  postponed  conference.  The  Journal,  J.!ay  1921,  p.  264. 

7.  Ibid.,  p.  281. 
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past  year  than  w©  have  ever  done  in  any  one  year  since  our  present  systeia  was 
started  on  October  1,  1895...  During  the  year  we  have  issued  778,826  Out-of- 
work  Stamps,  a  loss  of  revenue  of  $467,295. "8 

During  1921  the  stove  foundries  did  not  operate  t-!venty-five  per  cent  of  their 

normal  capacity.  A  niunber  were  closed  down  for  three  or  four  months,  and  in 

many  instances  the  overhead  costs  were  greater  than  the  profits. 

Prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  Annual  Conference  between  the  Holders  and  the 
Defense  Association  at  Atlantic  City,  December  6,  1921,  the  employers  had  at 
their  convention  formulated  demands  which  were  termed  by  the  imion  "the  most 
drastic  ever  made".  The  proposals  included  the  following:  1,  That  the  pratice 
and  responsibility  of  the  members  (foundrymen)  in  wetting  down  and  cutting  sand, 
dumping  out  and  trimming  castings,  be  discontinued,  and  that  such  work  be  done 
and  paid  for  by  the  molder;  2,  a  reduction  of  twenty  per  cent  from  the  stove 
plate  prices  now  in  effect;  3,  a  reduction  of  thirty  per  cent  on  furnace  and  all 
other  molding;  4,  that  Board  prices  which  were  arbitrarily  raised  since  1918  be 
restored  to  the  Board  prices  prevailing  in  1918;  5,  the  consideration  and  action 
on  such  other  matters  as  may  be  brought  before  the  Conference.^  The  demands  of 
the  Molders  dealt  mainly  with  a  request  for  the  protection  of  the  wages  of  the 
molders  from  losses  due  to  dull  iron  or  the  lack  of  sufficient  iron  to  pour  off 
the  work,  and  for  a  guarantee  to  the  piece  workers  of  the  minimum  day  rate;  it 
was  to  be  expected  that  the  union  would  make  no  reference  to  wage  changes. 

To  quote  the  Journal.  "As  the  conference  progressed,  the  foundrymen' s  rep- 
resentatives brought  particular  pressure  to  bear  upon  their  demand  for  a  thirty 
per  cent  reduction  on  fmrnaoe  work.  They  claimed  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
furnace  work  was  now  being  made  in  independent  and  in  non-union  foundries.  They 
further  claimed  that  the  wages  paid  in  the  non-union  foundries  was  considerably 
less  than  that  paid  in  the  S.  F.  N.  D.  A.  shops."  Also  the  foundrymen  stressed 

8»  Quarterly  Report  for  last  quarter  of  1921  and  summary  for  year.  The  Journal, 

February,  1922,  p.  70. 

9.  Minutes  of  the  Annual  Conference,  The  Journal,  Jaruary,  1922,  p. 2. 
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the  competition  from  other  sources.     The  increased  sale  of  kerosene  or  oil 
stoves  made  principally  from  sheet  metal,  the  cheap  form  of  gas  plate  vrhich 
took  the  place  of  gas   stoves  and  the  electrical  heating  and  cooking  apparatus 
constituted  a  business  menace,  if  the  products  of  the  Defense  Association 
members  was   sold  at   such  a  high  price  that  the  users  of  stoves  would  buy  this 
other  equipment  because  of  the  lower  prices  even  tho  it  was  less   satisfactojry» 
But  the   subject  of  the  greatest  dispute  was  the  proposal  of  the  employers  to 
return  the  responsibility  for  the  sand  cutting,  et  cetera,  back  to  the  molders. 
As  was  customary  the   subject  matter  was  referred  to  a  sub-committee  after 
five   days  of  discussion  mthout  agreement.     For  one  of  the  few  times  in  the 
history  of  the  joint  conferences,  the  report  of  the   sub-committee  was  divided. 
The  conferees  representing  the  raolders  had  refused  to  tsike  back  the  sand  cutting 
and  shaking  out;  also  no  reduction  on  stove  plate  was  granted,  but  the  union 
would  allow  a  ten  per  cent  decrease  on  large  furnace  parts.     The  foundrymen's 
proposition  presented  a  choice:   1,  The  elimination  of  the  present  sand  cutting 
and  shaking  out  agreement,   or  in  lieu  thereof,  a  ten  per  cent  reduction  on  all 
molding  piece  work  prices,   except  furnace  molding  piece  work  prices;  2,  the 
elimination  of  the   sand  cutting  and  shaking  out  agreement,  and  in  addition  a 
five  per  cent  reduction  on  all  furnace  molding  piece  work  prices,  or  in  lieu 
thereof,  a  reduction  of  fifteen  per  cent  on  all  furnace  molding  piece  work  prices.^ 
No  agreement  of  the  conference  was  reached  on  this  report.     The   conference  was 
adjourned  for  one  day  to  allow  both  sides  to  get  in  touch  with  their  constituents. 
When  reconvened  Mr.  Mitchell,   President  of  the  Defense  Association,    said  that 
he  had  heard  from  eighty-five  per  cent  of  their  members,   and  that  the  replies 
were  almost  unanimous  that  unless  the  requssts  as  presented  by  their  conferees 
were   granted,   they  preferred  to  go  away  without  a  wage  agreement.     A  sub-committee 
of  one  from  each  side  met,   conferred,  and  reported  the  recommendation  that  the 


10.     Ibid.,  p.   3. 
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wage  rate  for  1922  be  reduced  ten  per  cent  on  stove  plate  and  fifteen  per  cent 
on  large  furnace  and  boiler  work,  and  that  the  established  day  rate  for  1922 
be  six  dollars.  No  other  changes  were  adopted  either  on  rules  or  working  con- 
ditions. The  conimittee*s  report  was  adopted  by  both  parties  of  the  conference. 

"In  agreeing  to  a  reduction,"  wrote  Mr.  Frey,  "the  officers  of  the  Holders' 
Union  were  in  no  way  convinced  that  a  reduction  was  justified.  The  agreement 
to  the  reduction  was  not  because  the  officers  were  prepared  to  defend  the  just- 
ness of  the  reduction.  The  question  which  influenced  their  minds,  and  led  to 
their  final  decision,  was  whether  the  stove  molders  as  a  whole  would  be  more 
benefited  by  a  reduction  in  wages  which  carried  with  it  an  agreement,  than  they 
would  be  by  having  no  agreement,  and  endeavoring  in  each  locality  to  maintain 
the  previous  wage  if  they  could.  In  other  words,  tactical  or  strategic  con- 
sideration influenced  the  officers  of  the  Holder's  Union  rather  than  the  justice 
of  the  reduction. "11 

The  responsibility  for  the  sand  cutting  and  shaking  out  had  rested  with 
the  employers  for  a  period  of  two  years.  Even  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
molders  and  a  smooth  functioning  of  the  system,  the  expense  thru  a  continued 
depression  had  proved  to  be  too  great.  It  was  a  case  of  returning  the  expense 
involved  in  hiring  labor  for  this  work  back  to  the  molders,  at  least  for  the 
period  of  the  depression,  or  receiving  a  decrease  in  labor  costs  sufficient  to 
offset  the  additional  burden.  For  the  union  the  situation  presented  the  choice 
between  a  forfeiture  of  the  gain  in  working  conditions,  or  a  heavy  additional 
reduction  in  wages.  The  union  again  showed  their  greater  valuation  of  a  gain 
in  working  conditions  by  accepting  the  wage  reduction. 

One  of  the  greatest  influences  bearing  upon  the  joint  conferences  called 
for  the  forming  of  a  new  agreement  has  been  the  habit  of  settling  disputes  with- 
out a  resort  to  a  lockout  or  a  strike.  This  has  been  set  forth  by  several 

11.  Letter  to  writer  from  Mr.  J.  P.  Frey,  dated  iCay  24,  1922. 
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writers  well  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  organization.  "Neither  party 
has  ever  insisted  upon  the  immediate  granting  of  demands  irtien  the  membership 
of  the  other  has  not  been  educated  to  see  the  justice  of  such  demands.  For 
example,  the  foundrymen  waited  patiently  thru  conference  after  conference  until 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  union  finally  saw  the  need  of  a  higher  apprentice  ratio. 
Again  seven  years  passed  before  a  satisfactory  system  had  been  devised  for  pric- 
ing work  made  on  molding  machines. "^^  The  effect  of  this  policy  has  been  that 
"instead  of  radical  action  they  (the  conferees)  have  relied  upon  education.... 
Employment  has  become  far  steadier  than  before,  and  altho  the  molders  have  not 
secured  the  large  but  sporadic  advances  in  wages  they  were  able  to  get  in  former 

_         periods  of  prosperity,  neither  have  they  suffered  the  deep  cuts  that  formerly 

"         followed  in  a  period  of  depression. "^^ 

Section  4.      The  Quarterly  Reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Holders*  Union  stated  a  general 

The  agree- 
ment for   improvement  in  the  industry  beginning  with  the  early  summer  of  1922,  This  change 

1923. 

was  reflected  in  the  demands  of  the  Molders  at  the  annual  conference  with  *he 

employers  in  December,  1922,  vihich  included  besides  a  pronounced  wage  increase 

for  piece  and  day  work  an  assun^jtion  by  the  foundrymen  of  some  work  then  done 

by  the  molders.  There  were  also  requests  that  the  piece  workers  be  guaranteed 

the  minimum  day  wage  rate,  and  that  the  workers  should  be  paid  for  faulty  work 

not  attributable  to  their  neglect.  14  -pj^g  foundrymen  made  no  requests,  but  again 

urged  the  necessity  of  the  observance  of  Clause  3  of  the  Conference  Agreements. ^^ 

.The  terras  as  finally  agreed  upon  contained  two  slight  amendments  which 

lessened  the  responsibility  of  the  workers  for  faulty  products  provided  due  care 

had  been  taken,  and  increased  the  molding  prices  16  2/lO  per  cent  on  the  prices 

paid  at  that  time,  bringing  the  total  list  percentage  to  100.  The  minimum  day 

wage  for  molders  and  coremakers  was  increased  from  $6  to  $6.50.  Altho  the  two 

wage  decreases  of  1921  and  1922  were  not  recovered,  there  was  a  substantial  gain. 

12.  F.T.Stockton,  The  International  {folders'  Union  of  North  America,  Johns 
Hopkins  Studies,  1921,  p.  125. 

13.  Frey  and  Commons,  "Conciliation  in  the  Stove  Industry";  above  p. 43,  note  l;p.l8' 

14.  For  the  full  demands  and  the  results  of  the  conference.  The  Journal,  Jan.,  1923. 

15.  Above,  p.  45,  note  5. 
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Chapter  4. 
The  American  Flint  Glass  Workers'   Union. 

The  relations  between  the  American  Flint  Glass  Workers  and  the  en^loyers 
are  governed  by  agreements  of  one  year's  duration.     In  1920  the  annual  joint 
departmental  conferences  were  held  during  July  and  August  just  prior  to  the 
general  recognition  of  the   depression;  the  gains  of  the  union  during  the  period 
of  the  inflation  and  especially  in  1920  will  be  discussed  in  section  one. 
Another  twelve  months  brou^t  the  1921  conferences  in  the  depth  of  the  depression, 
and  a  year  later  the  union  based  its  demands  upon  the  assumption  that  the  period 
of  the  business  recovery  had  definitely  set  in.     Sections  two  and  three  will 
treat  of  these  two  years  respectively. 


Section  1.  The  influence   of  departmental  agreements,   the  different  degrees  of  organi- 

The  period 

nrior  to    zation  of  the  branches  of  the  trade  and  the  variance  in  the  advantages  already 

the  depres- 
•         gained  made  it  difficult  for  the  national  officers  to  promote  a  movement  during 

the  period  of  prosperity  which  would  have  been  equally  beneficial  to  all  the 
departments.  Furthermore  the  union  was  pressed  by  competition  from  three  active 
sources.  First,  all  of  the  branches  of  the  trade  as  represented  by  the  depart- 
ments^of  the  union  were  not  fully  under  the  control  of  the  Flint  Glass  Workers, 
and  the  manufacturers  used  the  competition  from  the  non-union  plants  as  a  con- 
stant argvunent  forcing  the  union  to  greater  production.  Second,  the  termination 
of  the  war  released  shipping,  and  imports  especially  from  Japan  and  Holland  entered 
into  the  United  States  in  large  quantities  at  prices  below  those  of  the  union 
made  articles.  Finally,  and  most  important  there  was  machine  competition.  It 
_  was  generally  held  in  1917  and  up  to  1920  that  altho  machines  were  making  pro- 

r'         ducts  acceptable  to  the  less  discriminating  buyers,  perfection  in  workmanship 
could  be  obtained  only  thru  hand  production.  But  by  1920  the  improvements  in 

1.  Refer  above,  p.  5,  note  15. 
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the  sami -automatic  and  automatic  glass  molding  machines  had  firmly  established 
their  value  to  the  industry. 

There  were  two  results.  In  the  first  place  it  was  only  in  the  most  pros- 
perous years  that  the  union  had  been  able  to  secure  appreciable  increases  in 
Tmgesi  the  slight  depression  in  1919  had  made  it  difficult  to  gain  an  advance 
of  even  five  per  cent.  In  the  second  place,  irrespective  of  the  economic  con- 
ditions' the  employers  constantly  pressed  the  union  to  increase  the  output  and 
lower  production  costs  so  as  to  make  possible  competition  with  the  products  of 
machinery,  non-union  and  foreign  labor. 

The  departmental  conferences  of  1920  came  in  the  months  of  July  and  August 
just  before  the  depression  had  become  apparent.  There  was  the  same  tendency  as 
in  the  previous  conferences  of  the  prosperous  years;  the  union  presented  demands 
for  wage  increases  and  a  reduction  in  the  working  hours,  the  employers  asked  for 
increased  production  thru  a  lengthening  of  the  moves  and  the  hours  of  work.  In 
the  final  agreements  the  union  was  successful  in  securing  liberal  wage  increases. 
There  were  but  slight  changes  in  the  working  conditions.  The  Insulator  depart- 
ment won  a  change  from  three  shifts  to  two  shifts,  and  the  Punch  Tumbler  and 
Stem  Ware  department  was  able  to  gain  a  reduction  of  hours;  in  seven  other  of 
the  departments  the  union's  request  for  a  shorter  turn  was  refused.  The  unlimited 
turn  work  was  granted  by  the  union  to  the  employers  for  the  Caster  Place  depart- 
ment and  the  Bulb  for  bulbs  made  from  continuous  tanks.  The  union,  thus,  in  a 
period  of  prosperity  altho  able  to  secure  advances  in  wages  had  to  constantly 
fight  the  encroachments  of  the  manufacturers  upon  working  conditions,  necessitated. 
P         from  the  manufacturers'  point  of  view,  by  the  competition  from  non-union,  foreign 

and  machine  products. 
Section  2.       There  was  no  general  recognition  of  the  depression  in  the  glass  industry 

The  joint   ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^   ^j.  uo^Qj^ter,  1920,  when  the  various  trade  journals  began 

conrerences 

°^  ^^^^'         to  report  a  decrease  in  orders.  In  January,  1921,  the  manufacturers  having  lamp 
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■working  departments  asked  for  a  special  conference  with  the  union  to  consider 
such  reduction  in  wages  as  would  permit  them  to  operate  upon  a  profitable  basis. 
In  the   subsequent  meeting  •5»hich  lacked  many  of  the  former  members  from  the  em- 
ployers  group,  the  union  -was  presented  with  a  demand  for  a  wage  reduction  of 
tvrenty-five  per  cent.     This  relief  would  be   sufficient,  the  manufacturers  said, 
to  allow  them  to  con^ete  against  the   non-union  plants;  if  the  union  preferred 
to  hold  to  the  present  wage   scale  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  manufacturers 
present  to  follow  the  example  of  the  other  union  employers  and  close  their  plants. 
The  union  was   not  only  pressed  by  this  argument  of  non-union  competition,   but 
was  confronted  v/ith  the  withdrawal  from  the  national  organization  of  several  of 
the   locals  in  this  department;  also  many  of  the  vrorkers  of  idle  plants  had  accepted 
jobs  in  non-union  shops  at  wages  below  the  union  scale.     Under  this  internal  and 
external  pressure  the  union  conceded  a  wage  reduction  of  fifteen  per  cent .2 

By  the  end  of  March  the  glass  trade  was  experiencing  the   full  force  of  the 
depression.     Encouraged  by  the  results  in  the   lamp  working  department  the  largest 
group  of  employers,  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  of  Pressed  and 
Blown  Glassivare,  made  a  request  to  President  Clarke  of  the  Flint   Glass  Workers 
for  a  conference  for  "making  some   readjustments  in  the  present  wage  scales." 
Nine  departmental  conferences  were  arranged  for  the  months  of  April  and  Jiay. 
The  coriferees  in  the  first   six  of  the  meetings  failed  to  come  to  an  agreement; 
by  mutual  consent  the   remaining  three  conferences  were  called  off,  and  both 
parties  agreed  to  postpone  all  demands  until  the  regular  sessions  v/hioh  were 
to  start  the  latter  part  of  July,   1921. 

With  the  agreements  expiring  September  3,  the  regular  joint  departmental 
conferences  between  the  union  and  the  associations  of  manufacturers  began  on 
July  20,   1921,  and  continued  thru  to   the  middle  of  September. ^  Altho  the  pre- 

2.  Circtilar  Ko.   69,  American  Flint  Glass  Workers,  p.  1422. 

3.  Proceedings  of  the  conferences.   Circulars  75,   76,   78,   79,   80,   82;  or  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Fourty-sixth  Convention,   Fairmont,  W,  Va.,   July,    1922,  p. 26. 
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dominant  deinand  of  the  manufacturers  was  for  wage  reductions  ranging  from  twenty 
to  tvrenty-five  per  cent,   five  departments  asked  for  a  lengthening  of  the  turns, 
three  departments  asked  for  the  introduction  of  the  three   shift  system  when  vrork- 
ing  from  continuous  tanks,   and  the  representatives  of  those  workers  still  pro- 
ducing on  the  limited  basis  were  urged  to  change  to   the  unlimited   system.     The 
arguments  of  the  manufacturers  in  pressing  these  changes  varied  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  product  involved,   except  upon  the  common  ground  of  a   surplus  of 
stock  which  could  not  be   disposed  of  even  at  greatly  reduced  prices.     The  chimney, 
thermos  bottle  and  perfume  cut  glass  ware  manufacturers   stressed  the  impossibility 
of  competing  against  the  imports  from  the  foreign  countries,  especially  Japan 
and  C-ermary,  unless  the  union  offered  them  some  relief  in  the  form  of  wage  re- 
ductions.    Substitutions  of  paper,   silk,  wood  and  metal  for  glass  had  made  in- 
roads into  the  business  of  the  Pressed  Lead  Blank  department  which  produced  blanks 
used  for  cut  glass  ware;  and  national  prohibition  had  decreased  the  demand  for 
stem  ware  in  the  Pressed  %re   department. 

One  of  the  influences  upon  the  decision  of  the  union  was  mentioned  by  the 
president  of  the  union,  Mr.  Clarke.     "The  Window  Glass  Workers  having  put  forth 
a  scale  calling  for  a   reduction  of  tvrenty-five  per  cent,  the   Glass  Bottle  Blowers 
having  accepted  a  reduction  averaging  better  than  fifteen  per  cent,  while  the 
Potters  have  agreed  upon  a  nineteen  per  cent  reduction,   all  places  us  in  a  com- 
promising position."*     The  additional  pressure  upon  the  union  from  these  reductions 

in  similar  trades  induced  the  union  to  accept  wage  decreases  ranging  from  ten  to 

in 
fifteen  per  cent,  except/those  departments  which  were  especially  hard  pressed  by 

production  not  under  tmion  control. 5     The  changes  in  working  conditions  differed 

only  in  degree  from  those  made  even  in  the  previous  period  of  prosperity. 

4.  Circular  No.    77,  p.   1580. 

5.  The  Bulb  department  25%  reduction,  machine  competition;  thermos  bottle  and 
chemical  ware  17-17^  %  reduction,  non-union  and  foreign  competition;   lamp  working 
a  total  of  ZOfo  reduction,  non-union  competition.     For  condensed   statement  of  all 
the   reductions.  Proceedings  of  Fourty-sixth  Convention,  July,   1922,  p.   62. 
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Summary*       The  results  of  these  departmental  conferences  illustrated  the  slight 
influence  exerted  by  a  depression  upon  working  conditions  regarded  by  the 
union  as  basic  principles  in  their  gains  -vrtien  machinery  was  being  introduced 
into  the  trade.  During  the  period  prior  to  the  depression  the  employers  urged 
the  union  to  allow  greater  production  in  order  to  coiqjete  against  the  output 
of  the  machines;  during  the  depression  the  same  requests  continued,  with  only 
a  slightly  greater  pressure  due  to  the  industrial  condition.  The  most  notice- 
able difference  in  the  interchange  of  proposals  between  these  two  periods  was 
that  wage  increases  were  gained  by  the  union  during  the  prosperous  years,  and 
reductions  incurred  during  the  business  stagnation. 

Section  5.     Altho  there  were  special  conferences  in  several  of  the  departments^  in  the 
„^     spring  at  irtiich  the  union  was  forced  to  accept  wage  reductions,  a  general  summary 

1922^  °  °^  ^^^   situation  prior  to  the  regular  joint  conferences  of  1922  defined  the 

attitude  of  the  workers  as  distinctly  optimistic  of  the  business  conditions,  and 
in  favor  of  an  aggressive  move.   "The  workers,"  reported  President  Clarke,  "are 
found  proposing  reductions  in  moves,  the  shortening  of  hours,  the  abolition  of 
night  work,  the  restoration  of  the  limited  system,  a  guaranteed  weekly  wege  along 
with  increases  in  the  wage  scales  reaching  as  high  as  thirty  per  cent.  On  the 
other  hand  the  employers  are  proposing  that  hours  be  increased,  that  the  three- 
shift  system  be  adopted,  that  turn  work  be  abolished,  that  piece  work  be  sub- 
stituted, and,  as  regards  wages,  reductions  are  to  be  asked  even  to  the  extent 
of  thirty-three  and  a  third  per  cent." 

The  action  of  the  workers  at  their  annual  convention  in  1922,  at  which  the 
above  report  was  made,  was  especially  significant  upon  two  measures.  The  1916 

6.  There  was  a  reduction  of  T/}   in  the  blank  branch  of  the  Caster  Place  department, 
lack  of  orders  at  the  prevailing  prices  being  given  as  the  reason;  the  Bulb  depafct- 
ment  agreed  to  a  25%   reduction  and  the  unlimited  turn,  due  to  machine  and  foreign 
competition;  chemical  wares,  electric  tube  and  lime  glass  tube  branches  received 
reductions  amounting  to  about  10-15?^  due  to  machinery,  importations,  and  a  lack 
of  orders. 
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convention  had  forbade  any  of  the  officers  granting  the  concession  of  the 
three-shift  system.  This  resolution  was  now  annulled,  and  a  motion  carried 
that  "the  subject  be  referred  to  the  various  trade  committees  confronted  with 
the  three-shift  proposition  for  consideration."  The  second  measure  passed  by 
the  1922  convention  provided, "that  all  operators  of  automatic  glass-making 
machines,  making  glassware  that  comes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  American 
Flint  Glass  Workers'  Union,  shall  be  members  of  the  said  union. "^  These  two 
motions  recognized  the  necessity  of  meeting  the  competition  of  the  machine  made 
glassware,  if  the  union  was  to  retain  its  hold  over  the  production  of  the  facto- 
ries already  unionized. 

The  joint  departmental  conferences  started  July  24  and  continued  to  the 
tenth  of  August.  The  propositions  submitted  in  the  first  conference,  the 
Pressed  Ware,  were  considered  as  indicative  of  those  which  would  come  up  in 
the  subsequent  conferences.  The  major  demands  of  the  manufacturers  were, first, 
the  adoption  of  the  three-shift  system,  second,  a  wage  reduction  of  ten  to 
fifteen  per  cent,  and  third,  "that  the  Press  ™^are  Department  shall  be  governed 
only  by  the  rules  adopted  by  the  manufacturers  and  the  workers  in  conference, 
and  mutually  accepted  factory  rules. "^  The  arguments  advanced  to  support  the 
request  for  the  three-shift  system  spoke  of  the  competition  of  the  non-union 
shops  which  worked  on  this  basis,  the  quantity  production  of  the  machines,  and 
the  additional  overhead  expense  involved  by  using  the  furnaces  only  sixteen 
out  of  the  full  twenty-four  hours  during  which  the  fires  had  to  be  kept  going. 
The  demands  for  wage  reductions  were  based  upon  the  lower  production  costs  of 
machine  and  non-union  shops,  and  the  refusal  of  buyers  to  place  orders  at  the 
prevailing  prices.  Arbitrary  legislation  by  the  local  unions  in  a  spirit  con- 
trary to  the  conference  agreements  forced  the  manufacturers  in  their  third  de- 
mand to  ask  for  protection  against  such  action. 

7.  Above,  p.  55,  note  5,  reference  to  Convention^  p. 174,  and  p.  182. 

8.  Circular  91,  p.  1787. 
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The  attitude  of  the  union  at  this  Pressed  Ware  conference  was  distinctly 
that  of  the  aggressor  taking  advantage  of  the  improved  economic  conditions. 
Their  proposals  involved  a  reduction  in  the  moves  of  twenty  per  cent;  the  pay- 
ment for  all  spoiled  ware  not  due  directly  to  the  workmen;  the  establishment 
of  a  rule  of  seniority;  the  reduction  of  a  turn's  work  to  four  hours  and  the 
advancement  of  all  wages  in  the  Department  twenty-five  per  cent.  ijYith  a  dead- 
lock on  the  matter  of  wages  after  both  sides  had  made  slight  concessions  in 
their  original  demands,  the  conference  came  to  an  end  after  adopting  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  manufacturers  reaffirming  the  supremacy  of  the  conference  rules  over 
those  made  by  the  local  organizations,  and  the  reference  of  the  three-shift 
controversy  to  a  committee,  "just  before  the  Press  conference  adjourned  we, 
(the  union  representatives),  presented  a  motion  providing  that  the  present  wage 
scale  continue  until  the  first  Monday  in  September,  1923.  The  manufacturers 
expressed  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  motion...  However,  the  position  of 
your  officers  is  that  the  wage  scale  of  1921-22  shall  continue  in  effect  until 
the  first  Monday  in  September,  1923,  unless  it  is  changed  at  some  subsequent 
conference."^ 

The  propositions  and  the  results  of  the  following  joint  departmental  con- 
ferences were  pratically  the  same.  In  every  case  the  demand  for  the  discon- 
tinuance of  local  rules  not  in  harmony  with  the  conference  agreements  was  granted 
by  the  union.  The  requests  for  the  three-shift  system  in  the  Punch  Tumbler  and 
Stem  Ware  and  the  Ifechine  Press  departments  were  referred  to  committees  of  the 
parties  concerned-  which  at  a  later  date  by  failing  to  agree  prevented  the  change. 
No  wage  increases  were  conceded  by  the  employers  sufficient  to  bring  about  an 
agreement,  except  in  the  Lanj)  TTorking  which  had  taken  heavy  losses  during  the 
depression,  and  the  workers  were  instructed  to  continue  working  on  the  1921-22 
wage  scale.  Other  changes  in  the  working  conditions  or  rules  were  either  vdth- 


9.  Ibid.,  p.  1793. 
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drawn  or  defeated.  The  result  of  the  conferenceswas  distinctly  to  the  advantage 
of  the  union,  for  the  longer  the  settlement  of  wages  could  be  postponed  the 
more  accentuated  the  business  revival  would  probably  become;  consequently,  the 
demands  of  the  employers  might  be  expected  to  change  from  penalities  to  the 
continuation  of  the  present  agreementsjor  even  concession  to  the  union  might 
be  made* 

Altho  there  was  no  marked  difference  in  the  1922  demands  of  the  manufacturers 
in  the  flint  glass  industry  upon  their  union  en^^loyees  from  the  1921  demands, 
due  as  has  been  previously  explained  to  the  moderating  influence  of  departmental 
agreements  and  machinery,  the  requests  for  wage  reductions  in  1922  had  a  lower 
range,  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  than  similar  requests  in  1921,  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  per  cent»  The  outstanding  characteristic  of  the  1922  proposals 
was  the  absence  of  any  reference  to  a  lengthening  of  turns  or  an  increase  of 
hours.  With  the  union  on  the  other  hand  there  was  a  change  from  the  defensive 
attitude  of  1921  to  that  of  an  offensive  nature  in  1922,  involving  a  demand  for 
wage  increases,  a  reduction  of  the  moves  and  hours  of  work,  the  return  of  the 
limited  system  of  production  and  relief  from  the  extra  work  attached  to  some  of 
the  molding  jobs.  On  the  whole  one  might  say  that  there  was  no  marked  change 
during  the  period  of  1916  to  1922  in  the  type  of  the  demands  made  upon  the  union 
by  the  manufacturer-  it  was  rather  a  change  in  the  intensity  of  pressure  on  the 
same  demands,  moderate  pressure  during  the  inflation  and  severe  pressure  during 
the  depression. 

Mention  must  be  made  of  the  custom  of  the  joint  conferences  for  thirty- 
four  years  of  settling  disputes  without  resort  to  a  general  strike.  The  con- 
tinuation of  the  1921-22  agrteBJent  when  the  conferences  of  1922  failed  to  come 
to  a  understanding  was  according  to  precedent. ^0  And  a  glance  at  the  amounts 
paid  by  the  union  since  1880  will  show  long  periods  of  moderate  expenditure 
indicative  of  scattered  local  disturbances  rather  than  general  action. ^^ 


10.  Letter  to  writer  from  W.P.Clarke,  President  of  the  Flint  Glass  Workers, 
dated  March  13,  1923. 

11.  Proceedings  of  the  annual  conventions  of  the  union. 
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Chapter  5» 
The  National  Brotherhood  of  Operative  Potters. 

There  are  two  general  agreements  made  by  the  Operative  Potters,  one  for 
the  workers  in  the  general  mire  branch  of  the  industry  and  the  other  for  the 
sanitary  trade.  Up  to  1921  it  had  been  the  custom  for  the  agreements  to  expire 
in  alternate  two  year  periods,  the  term  of  the  General  Ware  agreement  extending 
•within  the  even  years,  and  the  Sanitary  agreement  running  from  odd  year  to  odd 
year.  In  1921,  however,  the  General  Ware  agreement  with  the  United  States 
Potters'  Association  was  made  effective  from  August,  1921,  to  November,  1922. 
The  two  branches  of  the  pottery  industry  and  the  union  will  be  discussed  sepa- 
rately YTithin  the  same  period. 
Section  1.      The  joint  conference  between  the  vmion  and  the  Potters'  Association  for 

The  period  ^^^  general  ware  branch  of  the  industry  met  on  September  3,  1919,  and  formed 
prior  to      " 

the  de-    ^  ^^^  agreement  to  run  from  October  1,  1919,to  September  30,  1921.  It  was  with 
some  difficulty  that  the  union  succeeded  in  gaining  a  general  wage  advance  of 

eral  Ware   even  five  per  cent  with  a  slightly  larger  percentage  for  a  few  of  the  positions 
considered  relatively  underpaid.  The  reaction  of  1919  had  not  yet  given  way  to 
the  subsequent  short  time  inflation  of  1919-20.  Included  in  the  agreement  was 
the  provision  that  it  could  be  reopened  by  January  1,  1920,  if  the  cost  of  living 
had  so  increased  as  to  justify  a  change.  Advantage  was  taken  of  this  provision 
by  the  union  in  a  call  for  a  special  conference  with  the  manufacturers  in  January. 

An  additional  increase  in  wages  granted  by  the  employers  brought  the  general 

?er  cent 
^^  __  ^ j^ ^  ..  ^  .     „   ve/above  the  base  scale  of  1915; 

the  flat  increase  amounted  to  ten  per  cent.  The  new  rates  became  effective  on 

January  25,  1920,  with  the  provision  that  there  should  be  no  further  revision 

for  six  months,  and  none  after  that  unless  there  be  a  "pronotinoed  and  radical 

change  in  labor  and  living  conditions." 
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The  1920  convention  of  the  Operative  Potters  held  in  July  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion to  the  effect  that  the  general  -ware  branch  of  the  union  should  again  request 
the  manufacturers  to  increase  the  wage  scale.  A  joint  meeting  the  latter  part 
of  the  month  brought  out  the  strong  opposition  of  the  manufacturers  to  any  change 
in  wages.  They  claimed  that  the  rates  at  that  time  were  equal  to  the  increase 
in  living  costs  and  placed  the  pottery  workers  as  one  of  the  highest  paid  of  the 
American  laboring  groups.  The  representatives  of  the  workers  refused  to  accept 
the  position  of  the  Labor  Committee  of  the  manufacturers' association,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  arranging  another  meeting  in  the  middle  of  August.  Altho  the  employers 
again  held  that  there  was  no  warrant  for  the  demand  for  a  wage  increase  at  that 
time,  "nevertheless,  in  keeping  with  our  attitude  maintained  in  all  our  previous 
dealings  of  yielding  and  yielding  again,  and  with  hopes  of  preserving  peace  in 
the  industry,"  they  offered  a  scale  of  wages  increasing  the  plussages  of  the 
piece  workers  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  per  cent,  and  the  day  workers  five  per 
cent.  The  wage  increases  became  effective  September  15,  1920. 

During  this  period  there  was  no  change  in  working  conditions,  as  it  was 
understood  that  wage  revisions  were  to  be  the  only  subject  for  discussion  at  the 
special  joint  conferences.  It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  regular  conference 
occurred  in  1919  at  a  time  when  it  was  impossible  for  the  union  to  secure  changes 
advantageous  to  its  members  in  the  face  of  what  appeared  to  be  a  reaction  from 
the  war  period  of  inflation. 

The  Operative  Potters  and  the  manufacturers  in  the  sanitary  branch  of  the 
industry  in  their  regular  joint  conference,  October,  1918,  made  an  agreement 
which  allowed  an  increase  of  five  to  fifteen  cents  on  piece  work.   The  conferees, 
however,  failed  to  come  to  an  agreement  upon  in5)rovements  in  working  conditions 
outside  of  the  concession  that  the  turners  should  have  "the  right  and  first 
preference  of  following  their  work  to  the  machine."  Scarcity  of  unskilled  labor, 

according  to  the  manufacturers'  committee,  made  it  impossible  to  grant  relief 
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to  the  workers  irtiioh  would  necessitate  the  use  of  extra  laborers. 

Altho  the  1918  agreement  was  in  effect  until  October  31,  1920,  changes 
in  economic  conditions  introduced  three  modifications  during  that  period.  In 
June,  1919,  the  manufacturers  in  a  special  joint  conference  agreed  to  a  wage 
increase  of  twelve  to  fifteen  per  cent  in  addition  to  the  twenty-five  per  cent 
bonus  then  being  paid.  Another  request  for  a  wage  increase  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  year,  September,  met  with  the  refusal  of  the  Sanitary  Potters'  Association, 
but  upon  renewed  pressure  a  second  special  joint  conference  was  called  for  the 
last  of  January,  1920.  Even  tho  the  manufacturers  at  this  conference  granted 
a  wage  increase  of  ten  per  cent,  the  workers  expressed  such  strong  dissatisfaction 
that  their  representatives  secured  a  third  meeting  with  the  employers  at  which 
an  additional  five  to  ten  per  cent  raise  in  the  piece  rates  and  a  minimum  day 
rate  of  $8.75  was  conceded  to  the  union. 

There  was  some  delay  in  convening  the  regular  1920  joint  conference  of  the 
sanitary  trade  because  of  the  "hold  up"  clause  w!iich  had  bee  adopted  by  the  1920 
convention  of  the  Operative  Potters. ^  However,  after  this  clause  had  been  re- 
scinded by  the  vote  of  the  sanitary  trade,  both  parties  met  and  agreed,  "that 
the  twenty-five  per  cent  plussages  being  paid  to  the  different  branches  of  the 
trade  be  incorporated  in  the  base  rate  of  April  15,  1920,  and  thereafter  recog- 
nized as  the  new  base  rate  of  wages."  In  addition  not  only  was  an  increase  of 
five  per  cent  conceded  by  the  manufacturers  in  the  wage  scale,  but  also  several 
changes  in  working  conditions  -which  relieved  the  workers  of  odd  jobs  which  cut 
down  their  production  time. 2  These  changes  had  been  rejected  by  the  manufacturers 
in  1918.  The  new  agreement  was  effective  from  November  1,  1920  to  October  31,  1922, 

1.  This  clause  read:  "if  at  the  conclusion  of  the  1920  Conference  with  the  Sani- 
tary Manufacturers  the  original  demands  are  not  conceded,  the  concessions  granted 
be  submitted  to  a  referendum  vote  of  the  entire  Sanitary  Trade  for  consideration 
before  the  signing  of  the  new  agreement,  majority  vote  to  decide  the  issue." 
Proceedings,  Thirtieth  Annual  Convention,  National  Brotherhood  of  Operative  Potters, 
Atlantic  City,  July  2,  1920;  resolution  no.  87,  p.  87. 

2.  The  saggermakers  were  relieved  of  carrying  green  saggers  to  the  kilns,  or  were 
paid  for  it.  This  had  been  urgently  pressed  in  the  1918  conference. 
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Section  2»      It  will  be  remembered  that  the  General  'M&re   workers  were  under  an  agree- 

Changes  in 

the  agree-  ^^^^   which  was  in  effect  from  October  1,  1919,  to  September  30,  1921,  and  that 

aents  dur- 
ing the    ^^^   union  had  been  successful  in  securing  three  wage  increases  during  the  two 

depression. 

years  of  1919  and  1920.  In  May,  1921,  the  Labor  Committee  of  the  manufacturers 

notified  the  union  that  they  wished  to  meet  in  joint  conference  for  the  purpose 
The  Gen- 
eral Ware  of  readjusting  the  wage  scale  in  relation  to  the  decreased  cost  of  living, 
workers. 

"Thru  a  combination  of  favorable  circumstances,"  they  wrote  to  the  union,  "it 

has  been  possible  until  recently  to  keep  our  general  ware  potteries  in  fairly 
steady  operation,  and  to  maintain  a  level  of  selling  prices  commensurat?  with 
the  high  cost  of  production.  iCarket  conditions  in  the  general  ware  lines  have 
now  changed....  Our  selling  prices  in  many  lines  have  already  been  cut  to  a 
point  beyond  Tihioh  we  cannot  go  without  serious  financial  results." 

Enclosed  in  the  manufacturers'  letter  was  a  list  of  thirty-eight  proposals 
for  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  the  workmanship  and  the  reduction  of  waste 
by  the  workers.  The  conference  was  held,  but  as  neither  side  would  grant  any 
concessions,  it  was  mutually  agreed  that  the  joint  meeting  should  adjourn  to  meet 
again  after  the  national  convention  of  the  Operative  Potters.  In  order  to  have 
a  definite  formulation  of  proposals  the  manufacturers  submitted  a  letter  to  the 
union  containing  besides  the  thirty-eight  provisions  for  greater  economy  in  pro- 
duction, a  gradual  downward  gradation  in  the  nmge  scale  such  as  would  bring  it 
back  to  that  which  prevailed  from  August,  1918,  to  October,  1919.' 

In  spite  of  the  energetic  opposition  of  the  union,  the  manufacturers  were 
able  to  gain  pratically  all  of  their  demands.  An  agreement  was  made  which  pro- 
vided for  two  \Tage  reductions,  the  first  one  to  take  place  August  11,  1921, 
amounting  to  a  decrease  from  the  supplemental  agreement  of  September  15,  1920, 
of  fifteen  to  eighteen  per  cent  on  piece  work  and  ten  per  cent  for  the  wages 

3,  Proposals  of  the  United  States  Potters'  Association;  Report  of  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  Operative  Potters,  Thirty-second  Convention,  July,  1922,  pp.  14-22, 
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figured  on  a  kiln  day.  The  second  decrease,  vihich  was  to  take  place  on 
November  3,  and  to  be  calculated  from  that  scale  of  the  preceding  August, 
involved  reductions  amounting  to  twelve  per  cent  for  piece  work  and  approxi- 
mately eight  and  one-half  per  cent  for  the  kiln  day  work;  this  reduction 
brought  the  ^vage  scale  back  to  that  effective  August  1,  1918.  In  addition, 
pratically  all  of  the  deimnds  of  the  manufacturers  in  regard  to  an  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  work  were  granted  by  the  union.  There  was  one  marked 
change;  the  new  agreement  was  to  run  for  only  one  year,  to  October  1,  1922, 
with  the  provision  that  it  could  be  reopened  with  sixty  days  notice  after  the 
first  of  January,  1922. 

Section  5.      This  agreement  continued  in  effect  without  change  until  its  legal  termi- 

The  period  1922, 

of  the     nation.  In  August/both  parties  met  in  the  General  Ware  conference  at  Cleveland 

recovery. 

to  consider  the  propositions  for  a  new  agreement.  The  union  submitted  thirty- 
General 
Ware.      ""^  demands  among  which  was  one,  that  increases  be  granted  in  the  wage  scale 
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equivalent  to  the  reductions  that  went  into  effect  August  11  and  November  3, 

1921."  Also  a  request  was  made  that  the  eight  hour  day  with  a  half  day  Saturday, 

or  fourty-five  hours,  should  constitute  a  weeks  work,  and  that  certain  minor 

improvements  be  made  in  working  conditions.  The  manufacturers  acquiesced  in 

a  number  of  the  union's  resolutions  for  slight  concessions  and  improvements  in 

shop  conditions,  but  refused  to  consider  the  restoration  of  the  two  previous 

wage  decreases,  or  even  the  last  one  of  November  3,  1921.  An  exerpt  from  the 

statement  the  manufacturers  issued  to  make  clear  their  position  read  as  follows: 

"Any  one  having  the  least  knowledge  of  the  situation  is  aware  that  an  increase 

in  the  selling  prices  is  utterly  out  of  the  question,  and  every  manufacturer 

in  wages 
knows  that  a  large  increase/ which  would  necessitate  a  demand  for  a  higher  selling 

price  would  close  the  potteries  as  effectually  as  a  strike  itself."* 

4.  The  Potters'  Pferald,  August  31,  1922.  This  issue  contained  the  propositions 
of  the  union  as  well. 
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Altho  the  union  modified  its  demand  for  a  wage  increase  no  settlement  was 
reached  and  the  conference  adjourned  without  an  agreement.  The  possible  action 
of  the  union  was  summarized  in  the  report  of  the  conference  to  the  members. 
"Ratification  of  the  existing  wage  agreement,  with  the  supplemental  changes  and 
improved  working  conditions  agreed  upon  at  the  conference,  or  rejection  of  the 
whole  program  ...  to  enforce  the  demand  (of  the  union)  for  the  seven  per  cent 
restoration  (of  wages)  which  would  be  the  equivalent  of  a  general  strike  is  the 
issue  which  now  goes  to  the  vote  of  the  trade. "^ 

The  strike  ballots  gave  a  majority  of  two  hiindred  and  nineteen  votes  over 
the  two  thirds  necessary  to  call  a  strike,  and  official  notice  was  given  the 
men  to  so  arrange  their  work  that  they  could  finish  up  by  September  30.  Relief 
from  the  defense  fund,  which  totaled  $750,000,  was  paid  to  the  strikers  at  the 
rate  of  ten  dollars  a  week;  approximately  7,200  workers  in  the  general  ware 
branch  of  the  union  were  involved.  It  was  the  first  general  strike  which  had 
occurred  in  twenty-eight  years. 

During  the  next  two  months  several  firms  not  members  of  the  United  States 
Potters'  Association  settled  with  the  union  agreeing  to  restore  the  wage  cut  of 
November,  1921.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  individual  cases  the  local  unions 
maintained  a  one  hundred  per  cent  strike  resistance.  Several  joint  meetings 
between  the  Labor  Committee  of  the  manufacturers'  association  and  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  union  took  place  during  October  and  November  without  definite  re- 
sults, until  on  December  5  the  manufacturers'  representatives  asked  the  union 
to  recall  its  members  and  promised  a  fair  consideration  of  all  questions  at  a 
joint  meeting  which  was  called  for  December  18,  1922. 

The  increases  in  the  wage  scale  subsequently  granted  were  somewhat  in  the 
nature  of  a  compromise,  altho  the  union  gained  more  on  their  former  request  for 
a  restoration  of  the  November,  1921,  decrease  than  the  manufacturers  for  a 


Ibid.,  p.  1. 
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continuation  of  the  scale*  The  advance  in  the  piece  work  rate  averaged  six 

per  cent;  for  the  day  work  the  range  was  from  the  general  increase  of  four  and 

one-fifth  per  cent  to  a  i\ill  eight  and  one-half  per  cent,  which  brought  some 

of  the  jobs  back  to  the  scale  prevailing  before  the  November  reduction  of  1921. 

Those  in^jrovements  in  working  and  shop  conditions  to  which  the  manufacturers 

had  formerly  acquiesced  were  again  granted.  The  agreement  was  for  the  usual 

two  year  period  omitting  the  months  involved  by  the  strike,  that  is,  from  the 

first  of  January,  1923,  to  October  4,  1924. 

The  Sani-      It  will  be  recalled  that  the  sanitary  branch  of  the  union  had  made  an  agree- 

tary  ^7are 

workers.   ment  which  was  to  be  in  effect  from  November  1,  1920,  to  October  31,  1922. 

Within  a  few  months  after  the  signing  of  the  agreement  the  industrial  depression 
became  apparent  in  the  pottery  industry,  and  on  February  2,  1921,  the  Sanitary 
Potters'  Association  sent  a  request  to  the  Operative  Potters  for  a  conference 
to  consider  a  ten  per  cent  wage  reduction.  The  union  refused  to  discuss  a  wage 
change  at  this  time,  holding  that  the  decrease  in  business  was  nothing  more  than 
the  slackness  which  occurred  annually  during  the  months  of  December,  January  and 
February.  Two  months  later  the  manufacturers  withdrew  their  request,  but  notified 
the  union  that  if  a  further  reduction  in  selling  prices  was  found  necessary,  they 
would  have  to  renew  their  call  upon  the  union  for  a  lowering  of  the  wage  scale. 
Under  date  of  June  3  the  request  for  a  general  wage  reduction  in  all  the  branches 
of  the  industry  was  again  presented  to  the  union.  Because  of  the  national  con- 
vention of  the  Potters'  union  followed  by  an  already  scheduled  meeting  for  the 
General  ^Tare  workers  and  the  manufacturers,  it  was  impossible  for  the  union  to 
meet  the  Ssmitary  manufacturers  before  the  first  part  of  August;  later  the  date 
was  set  for  August  9,  1921. 

In  a  preliminary  letter  the  Sanitary  Potters'  Association  asked  for  a  wage 
reduction  of  twenty-five  per  cent  which  would,  they  claimed,  place  them  in  a 
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con5)«titive  position  with  the  non-union  shops,  and  make  the  selling  prices 
attractive  enough  to  reach  their  customers;  furthermore,  composition  and 
enameled  iron  tanks  were  injuring  the  business  because  of  the  great  difference 
in  price,  altho  there  was  no  question  as  to  the  merits  of  the  respective  pro- 
ducts. Two  reductions  during  the  year  had  been  absorbed  by  the  manufacturers, 
and  it  was  now  time  for  the  workers  to  participate  in  the  general  deflation 
necessary  to  revive  trade.  The  union  at  this  special  conference  of  August  9, 
succeeded  in  retaining  not  only  the  twenty-five  per  cent  bonus  which  had  been 
incorporated  into  the  1920  scale,  but  also  the  five  per  cent  advance  w^hioh  had 
been  granted  at  the  same  time.  The  conference  adjourned  without  an  agreement 
upon  the  proposed  changes;  the  original  terms  continued  to  be  effective. 

The  manufacturers  during  the  following  months,  according  to  the  union, 
showed  a  tendency  to  ignore  many  of  the  provisions  of  the  agreements.  There 
was  also  a  growing  sentiment  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  employers  to  remain  out 
of  the  joint  conference  iirtiich  would  form  the  agreement  for  the  coming  year  unless 
the  handicap  of  the  union  rate  of  wages  on  production  could  be  reduced.  The 
result  of  this  feeling  was  another  request  for  a  special  joint  conference  to  be 
held  October  25,  1921.  In  a  letter  to  the  membership  of  the  union  F.  H.  Hutchins, 
President  of  the  Operative  Potters,  said,  "There  is  no  doubt  but  what  our  argu- 
ments advanced  at  the  last  conference  regarding  the  high  cost  of  living  and  the 
necessity  for  the  present  rate  of  wages  has  as  much  force  now  as  it  did  at  that 
time,  and  there  is  no  question  but  what  our  physical  power  to  resist  such  a  re- 
duction is  just  as  strong  as  it  ever  was,  but  with  the  possibilities  of  our  failure 
to  secure  further  agreements  with  the  manufacturers,  it  is  questionable  whether 
it  is  to  our  best  future  interests  to  take  such  a  position."^ 

With  emphasis  upon  the  saving  which  the  non-union  manufacturers  were  able 
to  make  thru  lower  labor  costs,  the  Sanitary  Potters'  Association  at  this  con- 

6.  Report  of  the  Executive  Board;  above  p.  63,  note  3,  p. 46. 
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ference  of  October  25,  asked  for  a  wage  reduction  of  fifteen  per  cent  to  apply 
to  all  branches  of  the  trade  to  take  effect  the   first  pay  day  in  November,   1921, 
and  a  further  reduction  of  ten  per  cent  to  take  effect  the  first  pay  day  after 
December  15,   1921.     Upon  the  failure  of  the  workers  to  approve  of  this  reduction 
it  -was  modified  to  fifteen  per  cent  and  then  later  to  ten  per  cent.     In  refusing 
to  grant  even  this  decrease  the  union  brought  out  that  because  of  the  lack  of 
employment  they  had  received  very  little  benefit  from  the  present  rate  of  wages, 
and  it  was  their  hope  that  there  would  be  more   steady  employment  which  would 
give  them  a  chance  to  recoup  their  losses  suffered  during  the  long  period  of 
idleness.     The   special  conference  again  adjourned  without  a  settlement  upon  the 
proposed  changes.     There  was  no  further  interchange  of  requests  until  the  call 
for  the  regular  joint  conference  on  September  12,   1922. 

With  the  agreement  terminating  October  31,   1922,  the  manufacturers  presented 
a  request  for  a  reduction  of  twenty-five  per  cent  in  wages  for  pressing,  and  a 
price  one  half  of  the  pressing  scale  for  casting.     Of  more  importance  to  the 
union,  however,  was  a  list  of  propositions  relating  to  changes  in  working  con- 
ditions.    It  vras  requested  that  the  rule  which  required  a  firm  to  en^jloy  recog- 
nized journeymen,   (union),  be  cancelled;  that  the  union's  restrictions  upon  work- 
ing overtime  be   removed;  that  the   lunch  period  at  nine-thirty  in  the  morning  be 
abolished;  and  that  the  rule  regarding  weekly  pay  be  changed  to  read,   "Any  firm 
has  the  right  to  pay  twice  a  month,  and  to  pay  by  check  or  in  currency".     It  was 
also  asked  by  the  nanufacturers  that  the  duration  of  the  new  agreement  should 
be  for  only  one  year. 7     one  of  the  main  arguments  of  the  evaaplayerB  as  set  forth 
in  their  "Statement  of  Facts"  was  the  non-observance  by  the  workers  of  the  terms 
of  the  agreements.     There  was  also  entering  into  the  staple  lines  of  the   sanitary 
business  goods  made  by  non-union  labor  at  lower  production  costs. 

7.      Summarized  from  the  List  of  Changes  of  the  Sanitary  Potters'  Association, 
September  12,   1922,  with  the  permission  of  Mr.   G.G.Dyer,  Secretary  of  the 
Association. 
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The  union,  on  the  other  hand,  feeling  that  the  period  of  the  recovery 
had  definitely  set  in,  refused  to  grant  concessions  in  wages,  and  in  turn 
presented  demands  for  the  continuation  of  the  wage  scale  and  certain  material 
improvements  in  the  conditions  of  work.  In  spite  of  a  prolonged  session, 
during  which  the  en^jloyers  lowered  their  request  for  a  wage  reduction  from 
twenty-five  to  t-wenty  and  then  to  ten  per  cent,  no  agreement  was  reached.  The 
rejection  of  the  employers'  demands  by  the  representatives  of  the  union  was 
referred  to  the  workers  of  the  Sanitary  trade  for  confinnation.  The  position 
of  the  union  officers  was  sustained  by  a  vote  of  2225  to  9. 

The  strike,  the  first  general  one  in  the  Sanitary  trade  under  the  control 
of  the  union  for  twenty  years,  began  November  1,  1922,  and  involved  twenty-five 
hundred  workers.  Discharge  notices  were  given  to  the  union  workers  by  the 
members  of  the  Sanitary  Potters'  Association  on  November  15;  at  the  same  time 
some  of  the  manufacturers  informed  the  union  that  they  intended  to  reopen  their 
factories  upon  a  non-^nion  basis.  During  November  seven  firms  outside  of  the 
en^jloyers'  Association  settled  with  the  union  upon  the  basis  of  a  continuation 
of  the  wages  and  the  terms  of  the  1920-22  agreement.  At  the  time  of  this  writing 
no  settlement  had  been  reached  between  the  Operative  Potters  eind  the  Sanitary 
Potters'  Association. 

In  connection  with  this  trade  union  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  in  spite 
of  the  tradition  of  the  trade  to  advoid  strikes,  strikes  were  used  when  the 
demands  of  the  employers  encroached  too  much  on  the  gains  of  the  union,  or  denied 
the  in5)rovements  which  the  workers  considered  just. 8 


8.  There  is  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  both  the  union  and  the  employers' 
associations  to  make  public  thru  the  trade  papers  or  otherwise  the  reports 
of  the  joint  conferences.  The  main  source  for  these  conferences  has  been 
the  sxunmaries  in  the  Reports  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Operative  Potters. 
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Chapter  6. 
The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

Section  one  in  the  consideration  of  the  United  Mine  Tftorkers  will  concern 
itself  with  the  terms  and  the  application  of  the  award  of  the  Bituminous  Coal 
Commission  and  the  Alabama  strike  as  an  offensive  move  in  the  period  prior  to 
the  depression.  The  fane  Workers'  agreement  in  the  organized  coal  fields  which 
was  based  on  the  award  of  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission  spanned  the  depression; 
the  length  of  the  agreement  was  from  L5arch  31,  1920,  to  April  1,  1922.  With 
the  five  unions  just  considered  section  two  has  been  devoted  to  the  first  re- 
adjustment of  their  agreements  within  the  depression,  and  section  three  with 
the  next  change  in  the  agreements.  Altho  the  Mine  Workers  had  no  authorized 
joint  conference  during  1921  at  which  the  proposals  submitted  by  both  sides 
would  have  showed  the  effect  of  the  depression,  there  were  two  groups  of  action 
which  did  reflect  the  economic  change:  first,  the  proposals  of  those  operators 
who  petitioned  the  union  for  a  reopening  of  the  agreement;  second,  the  new  terms 
put  into  effect  by  those  operators  who  broke  their  agreements  with  the  union. 
■  The  action  of  these  two  groups  of  employers  will  be  considered  in  section  two. 

m  The  subject  matter  of  section  three  will  be  the  coal  strike  of  April,  1922,  and 

f'  the  subsequent  conferences  and  the  final  agreement  for  1922-23. 

Section  1.       The  United  Mine  Workers  in  their  fourth  biennial  convention,  September, 

The  period       approved  of  demands  involving  a  wage  increase  of  sixty  per  cent,  a  six- 
prior  to    "--      *     ff 

the  de-  ^^  five-day  week,  the  abolition  of  the  penalty  clause  for  the  viola- 

pression.         ^  '' 

tion  of  agreements,  and  the  termination  of  the  agreements  in  all  the  organized 
coal  fields  on  November  1,  1919.^  In  addition  the  convention  made  two  changes 
which  were  significant.   First,  the  full  power  of  concluding  the  agreement  with 
the  operators  of  the  Central  Competitive  Fields  was  taken  from  the  representatives 


1.  Above,  p. 8,  section  1< 
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of  the  union  and  vested  in  a  special  convention  of  the  whole  membership  which 
was  to  be  called  after  the  conference  v/ith  the  operators.  Second,  a  strike  on 
November  1,  1919,  was  automatically  authorized  in  case  the  agreement  for  the 
Central  Competitive  Field  was  not  secured.^ 

No  agreement  was  reached  at  the  subsequent  joint  conference  nor  at  the 
reconvened  session  of  October  9,  1919.  Altho  the  operators  expressed  their 
willingness  to  grant  a  small  wage  increase,  they  refused  to  consider  the  miners* 
request  for  a  sixty  per  cent  advance,  and  not  only  objected  to  the  strike  threat 
and  the  denial  of  full  power  to  the  union's  representatives,  but  held  that  there 
should  be  no  abrogation  of  the  agreement  prior  to  its  legal  termination,  namely, 
the  statutory  end  of  the  war,  or  March  31,  1920.  The  adjournment  of  the  joint 
conference  without  an  agreement  automatically  called  the  strike  of  the  miners 
for  November  1,  1919. 

The  proposed  stoppage  of  coal  production,  a  public  necessity,  received  the 
immediate  attention  of  the  Government.  There  followed  meetings  in  Y^fashington 
between  the  Government,  as  represented  by  Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson,  and  the 
miners  and  the  operators.  In  addition  to  Federal  pressure  the  mandatory  in- 
junction of  Judge  Anderson  ordered  the  withdrawal  of  the  strike  authorization 
and  prohibited  the  use  of  union  funds  for  strike  relief.  On  December  6  the 
union  officials  in  a  conference  with  Attorney  General  Palmer  and  Mr.  Tumulty 
received  assurance  that  if  the  miners  would  return  to  work  immediately  with  a 
wage  increase  of  fourteen  per  cent,  all  of  their  demands  would  be  given  fair 
consideration  by  the  Government.  The  district  and  national  officers  of  the 
Mine  Workers  in  a  conference  on  December  8  decided  to  accept  the  plan  as  out- 
lined by  the  Government,  and  ordered  an  immediate  resumption  of  all  mining 

2.  Clause  12  of  the  adopted  scale  committee's  report  vrfiich  contained  this 
authorization  read:  "We  rocomnend  that  in  event  a  satisfactory  wage  agreement 
is  not  securer!  for  the  C.C.F.  before  November  1,  1919, ...that  the  International 
Officers  be  authorized  to  and  are  hereby  instructed  to  call  a  general  strike  of 
all  bituminous  miners  thruout  the  United  States,  the  same  to  become  effective 
November  1,  1919."   Proceedings  of  the  Fourth  Biennial  Convention,  September,  1919, 
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operations  in  the  union  fields.     This  action  of  the  union  officials  was   sus- 
tained in  a  special  convention  of  the  mine  workers,   January  5,   1920,  by  a  vote 
of  1,639  to  221. 

The  Bitu-  To  fulfill  the  obligation  accepted  by  the   Government  the  President  appointed 

mi nous 

Coal  Com-     a  Bituminous  Coal  Commission^  which  beg^n  its  hearings  on  January  12,   1920. 

mission. 

After  the  submission  of  evidence,  the  Commission  on  March  10  gave  a  majority 

and  a  minority  report;  the  latter  was  filed  by  Mr.  John  P.  White,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  miners.  A  copy  of  the  majority  report*  was  transmitted  to 
both  parties  by  the  President,  and  in  accord  with  a  previous  agreement  the  pro- 
visions were  accepted  for  the  Central  Competitive  Fields  in  a  joint  conference 
on  March  29,  1920.  The  representatives  of  the  union  at  the  conference  urged  an 
increase  in  the  wage  of  day  laborers  commensurate  with  the  advance  given  the 
piece  workers,  but  the  operators  refused  to  change  the  Award. 

The  provisions  of  the  award  of  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission  were  based 
upon  the  previous  Washington  Agreement  which  was  in  turn  supplemental  to  the 
agreements  of  the  1916  joint  conferences  for  the  organized  bituminous  coal  fields^ 
Further  support  was  given  to  the  understanding  that  the  Award  applied  only  to 
the  Central  Competitive  Fields  and  the  "outlying"  districts  under  the  control 
of  the  union  by  the  Summary  of  the  Award  which  read,  "...  the  fulfillment  of       j 
the  agreement  to  be  entered  into  shall  be  guaranteed  by  the  International  Organi- 
zation (of  the  miners),"  and  in  the  Recommendation,  "16,  That  the  representatives 
of  the  miners  and  operators  in  Alabama,  Tennessee,  eastern  Kentucky,  and  Mary- 
land arrange  to  put  into  effect  the  avmrds  herein  set  out,  to  the  end  that  in- 
dustrial peace  and  tranquility  may  prevail."  This  interpretation  was  again        { 

3.  Mr.  Harry  Robinson,  the  public;  Mr.  Rembrandt  Peale,  the  operators;  and         • 
Mr.  John  P.  Ihite,  former  President  of  the  Mine  Workers,  for  the  union.  I 

4.  The  Award  granted  a  wage  increase  of  24^  per  ton  for  mining  mine-run  coal, 
pick  and  machine,  and  |1  a  day  to  day  and  month  men;  ZOfo   on  yardage,  dead  work 

and  room  turning;  the  duration  of  the  agreement  wss  from  April  1,1920-March  31,1922. 

5.  "We  hereby  award  that  all  the  terms,  conditions  and  provisions,  mining  rates, 
and  wage  schedules  in  effect  on  October  31,  1919,  in  what  was  known  as  the  Washing- 
ton Agreement,  dated  October  6,  1917,  and  the  agreement  preceding  the  Washington 
Agreement,  to  which  the  Vfashington  Agreement  is  supplemental  and  upon  which  xt  is 
predicated,  applying  to  the  central  competitive  field  and  outlying  districts,  shall 
be  written  into  the  agreement  for  which  these  findings  constitute  a  basis,  except 

as  the  same  may  be  modified  by  the  awards  and  recommendations  hereinafter  set  forth" 
Articles  of  award  in  the  majority  report  of  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission. 
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confirmed  by  Secretary  Green  of  the  United  Mine  Workers.     "It,   (the  Award), 
^3  reconunended  but  optional  in  the  following  districts:  District  15  (Colorado), 
16   (Maryland),   19  (Tennessee  and  southeast  Kentucky),  20  (Alabama)  and  29 
(New  River  Section  of  West  Virginia)."® 

The  dissatisfaction  e.^ressed  by  the  union  with  the   failure  of  the  award 
of  the  BituMnous  Coal  Commission  to  grant  a  wage  increase  to  the  day  workers 
equal  to  that  awarded  the  piece  workers  took  outward  form  in  numerous  illegal 
strikes,     president  Wilson  signified  his  intention  of  calling  a  special   joint 
conference  to  consider  a  readjustment  of  the  wage   scales  as  soon  as  the  striking 
ndners  had  resumed  work.     Altho  the  mines  were   reopened  the  subsequent  confer- 
ence  failed  to  come  to  an  agreement.     The  union  refused  the  offer  of  the  opera- 
tors  to  raise  the  wage  of  the  day  workers  to  a  total  of  twenty-seven  per  cent, 
a  percentage  equal  to   that  awarded  the  piece  workers,  and  held  out  for  a  flat 
advance  of  one  dollar  and  a  half  a  day.     With  the  conference  adjourning  without 
an  agreement  on  this  proposed  change  the  union  officials  contrary  to  the  usual 
policy  of  the  Mine  Workers  adopted  the  resolution,   "that  each  district  within 
the  central  Competitive  Field  be  authorized  to  meet  with  the  coal  operators- 
representatives  within  their  respective  districts  for  the  purpose  of  arriving 
at  a  settlement  of  the  inequalities  apparent  in  the  award  of  the  Bituminous 
coal   Commission."6iAccording  to  President  Le^^s  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  the 
miners  and  operators  of  Indiana  promptly  agreed  upon  an  increase  of  one  dollar 
and  a  half  per  day  to  day  labor;     additional    settlements  on  the  same  basis, 
with  slight  modifications,  were  quickly  made  in  Illinois,  -estern  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio  and  the  outlying  bituminous  districts  within  the  organization. 
The  Ala-  Shortly  after  the  a.vard  of  the  Coal  Cornmission  had  been  accepted  in  the 

bama  strike. ^^^^,^^^  ^^^^   ^.^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  experienced  in  Alaban*,  a  partly  or^nized 
section.     The  International  Executive  Board  upon  the  petition  of  the  Alabama 
6.     Letter  to  writer  from  ^^^-  f  ^«"'   ^?^^J  "u^tefl^i  if  Workers.   September,   1921, 
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Mine  Workers  made  a  survey  of  conditions,  and  on  September  1,  1920,  authorized 

a  strike  to  become  effective  September  7»  The  telegram  transmitting  the  strike 

order  gave  the  explaination  of  the  cause : 

"The  Alabama  coal  operators  have  persistently  refused  to  put  into  effect 
the  provisions  of  the  award  of  the  President's  Commission.  This  attitude  is 
maintained  despite  the  fact  that  the  Honorable  Commissioners,  appointed  ty  the 
President,  specifically  set  forth  in  their  report  that  the  Alabama  coal  opera- 
tors should  meet  with  the  representatives  of  the  mine  workers  in  joint  confer- 
ence in  that  state,  to  put  into  effect  the  award  therein  recommended  to  the  end 
that  industrial  peace  and  tranquillity  might  prevail.  This  action  has  never 
been  taken  because  of  the  arbitrary  and  unwarranted  refusal  of  the  coal  opera- 
tors to  meet  or  treat  in  any  manner  with  the  representatives  of  the  organized 
mine  workers  of  Alabama. "7 

The  Alabama  operators  regarded  the  recognition  of  the  union  as  the  dominant 
issue.  Altho  there  was  no  accurate  record  as  to  the  number  of  operators  who 
adopted  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission's  award,  it  was  stated  in  the  subsequent 
report  of  the  arbitrator  that  many  of  them  did  so  either  voluntarily  without  a 
definite  contract  with  the  miners  as  an  organization,  or  with  the  consent  of 
the  union  officials  made  an  agreement  known  as  the  Ruby  Contract  which  incor- 
porated pratically  all  of  the  provisions  of  the  Government  award  except  for  a 
slightly  lower  wage  scale. 

Not  only  did  the  severity  of  the  winter  months  make  the  strike  one  of  im- 
usual  hardships,  but  the  general  depression  in  the  South  enabled  the  operators 
to  secure  a  number  of  strike  breakers  who  were  able  to  fill  the  few  orders  on 
hand.  After  several  months,  urged  by  public  sentiment  and  the  growing  tension 
of  the  situation  both  sides  agreed  to  submit  the  controversy  to  arbitration  by 
Governor  Kilby  of  Alabama.  The  strike  was  terminated  February  22,  1921.  The 
Governor  at  a  later  date  rendered  his  award,  termed  "unholy"  by  the  miners, 
which  in  effect  denied  every  contention  of  the  Mine  Workers.^  The  recognition 
of  the  union  was  not  to  be  compelled;  the  day  wage  scale  and  the  sub-contract 
system  were  to  remain  unchanged;  the  existing  methods  of  adjusting  grievances, 

7.  Secondary  reference.  Proceedings  of  the  1921  Convention,  United  Mine 
Workers,  p.  104, 

8.  The  United  Mine  Workers'  Journal,  April  1,  1921. 
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(individual  bargaining  and  company  unions),  were  found  to  b©  fair  and  equitable; 
and  finally  that  which  prevented  reorganization,  the  operators  were  under  no 
obligation  to  reemploy  the  striking  miners* 
iry.        The  strike  had  many  attributes  of  an  aggressive  move  ill-timed  with  the 

industrial  depression,  for  the  award  of  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission  was  not 
mandatory  upon  this  field,  but  recommended;  neither  was  the  recognition  of  the 
union  made  complusory  in  the  statement  of  the  Fuel  Administration  of  May   16,1918, 
after  the  settlement  of  the  Maryland  and  Upper  Potomac  controversy.  The  purpose 
of  the  strike  as  that  for  organization  rather  than  the  enforcement  of  the  Award 
was  later  acknowledged  in  the  Mine  Workers*  Journal. 8  "phe  result  of  the  strike 
was  a  distinct  blow  to  the  union,  for  the  decision,  tho  technically  correct,  so 
narrowly  interpreted  the  situation  that  the  chance  for  reorganization  by  the 
union  was  extremely  limited. 


Section  2.      As  has  been  mentioned  in  the  introduction  to  this  chapter  this  section 
The  peri 
of  the  d 
pression 


The  period 

of  the  de-  will  consider  the  effects  of  the  depression  in  1921  thru  two  groups  of  action. 


first,  the  proposals  of  the  operators  in  mai^  of  the  fields  which  were  rejected 

by  the  union,  second,  the  changes  put  into  effect  by  those  operators  who  broke 

their  agreements  with  the  lline  T^orkers. 

Supported  in  the  organized  coal  fields  by  agreements  which  extended  from 

April  1,  1920  to  March  51,  1922,  President  Lewis  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  in 

December,  1920,  stated  the  position  which  the  union  intended  to  take  during 

this  period: 

"Under  no  circmnstances  will  we  permit  any  reduction  in  the  wages  of  the 
mine  workers  of  the  country.  There  is  not  going  to  be  any  return  to  the  pre- 
war wages...  What  the  mine  workers  have  today  we  are  going  to  hold,  and  we 

8.  The  Journal  of  October  1,  1920,  stated  in  the  heading  of  a  leading  article, 
"The  Right  of  Organization  and  Collective  Bargaining  is  at  Stake  in  the  Strike 
of  the  Alabama  Coal  Miners."  And  an  editorial  in  the  Journal  for  November  15, 
1920  read:  "Collective  bargaining  is  the  cardinal  principle  of  the  organized 
labor  movement  in  America,  and  where  this  is  refused  labor  is  obliged  to  fight. 
Coal  operators  in  Alabama...  refuse  to  deal  collectively  with  their  employees.. 
Of  course  the  United  Mine  Workers  will  not  stand  for  this  condition." 
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propose  to  continue  to  make  progress  instead  of  going  backward."^  And  again 
later  in  the  spring:  "The  mine  workers  are  now  working  under  a  scale  of  wages 
fixed  by  the  United  States  Bituminous  Coal  Conirrdssion,  created  by  the  President, 
which  functioned  under  Government  authority.  These  wage  schedules  are  written 
into  an  agreement  between  the  miners  and  the  operators  which  will  not  terminate 
until  March  31,  1922.  There  can  be  no  modification  or  abrogation  of  this  agree- 
ment in  any  coal  producing  district  without  disturbing  the  integrity  of  the 
contract  thruout  the  entire  nation. "^0 

By  the  middle  of  the  summer  of  1921  demands  for  wage  reductions  had  been 
filed  with  the  International  Organization  by  the  operators  from  districts  in 
Pennsylvania,  Washington,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Colorado,  ITest  Virginia,  Tennessee, 
Alabama,  Texas  and  Missouri.  In  answer  the  policy  of  "no  reduction"  was  re- 
affirmed with  "due  consideration  of  the  responsibility  which  it  entails  and 
with  full  appreciation  of  the  existing  situation  in  the  mining  industry."  It 
vras  held  by  the  union's  officials  that  the  condition  of  the  coal  industry  at 
that  time  was  not  due  to  the  wage  scales  then  in  effect,  and  that,  therefore, 
a  reduction  in  the  wages  of  the  miners  was  not  the  solution. 

The  obser-     The  operators  in  the  Central  Con^jetitiv©  Fields  as  a  whole  held  to  the 

vance  of 

the  agree-  terms  of  the  agreement,  altho  there  was  an  appreciable  reduction  in  output  in 

ments. 

some  of  the  districts  due  to   the  decrease  in  the  demand  and  competition  from 

the  non-union  fields  where   lower  wage   scales  prevailed.     Illinois  and  Indiana 

enjoyed  a  comparatively  favorable  market;  Ohio  was  hard  hit  by  the  non-union 

coal  of  the  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky  fields;  Pittsburgh,  altho   suffering  from 

southern  non-union  fields,  maintained  some  tonnage  in  the  consumer  owned  mines 

of  steel  companies,   gas  coal  and  a  moderate  output  to  meet  the  local  consumption. 

It  was  from  the  fields  lying  on  the  fringe  of  the  union  stronghold  that  continued 

requests  osime  for  a  revision  of  the  wage  scales. 

Requests  In  June,   1921,  the  Central  Coal  Association  and  the  Central  Pennsylvania 

for  the 

readjust-     Coal  Producers'  Association  filed  a  request  with  the  ^JIine  V/orkers  to  meet  in 

ment  of 

■wages.  a  joint  conference  for  the  purpose  of  considering  such  a  reduction  in  the  mining 

9.  The  United  Mine  Workers'   Journal,  December  1,   1920. 

10.  Announcement  by  President  J.    L.    Lewis,  May  5,   1921. 
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rates  as  would  allow  the  Central  Pennsylvania  field  to  compete  with  the  non- 
union fields  of  Westmoreland  and  Soraerset.^^       This  request  and  a  subsequent 
one  on  July  28  were   refused  by  Mr.  Brophy,   the  president  of  District  No.  2, 
upon  the  grounds  that  the  agreement  in  the  Central  Competitive  Fields  was  the 
basic  one  and  would  have  to  be  changed  first.     Mr.  J.S.Sonnnerville,  the  pre- 
sident of  the  Central  Coal  Association,   regarded  the  refusal  as  "a  refutation 
of  the  principle  of  collective  bargaining  and  a  total  collapse  of  the  whole 
system  of  contract  relationship,"  and  lir.  T.H.Watkins,   the  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Coal  and  Coke  Conqsanjj  considered  that  the  two  parties  had  "come 
to  the  parting  of  the  ways  on  collective  bargaining  as  the  district  officers 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  interpret  it»"  and  went  on  to   say,   "I   shall  not  ask 
for  another  conference,  or  at  least  I  will  not  until  conditions  are  materially 
changed." 

In  July,   1921,  the  operators  of  the  Georges  Creek  district,   iiaryland,  with 
only  seventeen  out  of  seventy  mines  producing  coal  asked  to  be  relieved  of  the 
obligation  of  paying  the  union  wages  of  the  1920  scale   so  that  they  might  compete 
with  the  producers  in  the  neighboring  Somerset  and  Connellsville  districts.     A 
similar  request  cam©  from  the  Fairmont  fields  of  northern  West  Virginia,  also 
a  competitor  with  the  non-union  fields  of  Pennsylvania  as  well  as  the  unorganized 
sections  further  South.     President  Keeney  of  District  No.   17  replied  that  he 
would  follow  not  lead  the  Central  Competitive  Field  in  their  policy,  and  re- 
fused to  allow  a  change.     In  the   smokeless  coal  producing  districts  of  southern 
West  Virginia  trouble  was  experienced  by  the  union  in  holding  their  men  in  the 
New  River  mines  because  of  lack  of  work  at  the  union  scale  of  wages  as  compared 
with  the  active  non-union  mines  in  the  Winding  Gulf,  Tug  River  and  Pocahontas 


11.     The   rates  for  these  fields  were:  Central  Penn.     ?festraoreland.     Somerset. 

union       non-union  non-union" 


pick  mining,   net  ton  $  1. 

machine  loading,  n.t.  0. 

skilled  inside  labor;  hr.       0. 
dimpers,  weighmen;  hr.  0. 

Reference,   Coal  Age,  August  18,   1921,  p.  269 


$  1.1431  I  0.9031  $  0.55  $   0.9031 

-  7729          0.625  0.397  0.6479 

9375          0.625  0.50  0.625 

dumpers,  weighmen;  hr.              0.8875         0.49  0.35  0.5625 
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areas.     But  in  none  of  these  fields  vrciuld  the  union  allow  a  change,   fearing 

that  once  the  agreements  were  modified  in  one   section,   it  would  be  impossible 

to  prevent  a  general   readjustment  in  all  the   coal  districts. 

The  modi-  Outside  of  the  breaking  of  the  agreement  in  a  few  individual  cases  the 

fication 

of  the     operators  in  three  states,  Washington,  Colorado  and  Texas,  modified  the  agree- 

agree- 

ments.  ment  with  the  union  and  when  the  miners  struck  ran  open  or  non-union.     In 

February,   1921,  the  Commercial  Coal  Operators  of  Washington,   representing 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  commercial  coal  mines  and  approximately  one  half  of  the 
total  tonnage  of  the   state,  made  a  demand  upon  the  union  for  a  wage  reduction, 
alleging  their  inability  to  operate  and  sell  their  product  yrith  any  margin  of 
profit  under  the  prevailing  wage   scale.     The  district  officials  of  the  union 
refused,  basing  their  stand  upon  the  general  policy  to  accept  no  wage  reduct- 
ions.    Upon  notification  that  the  October,   1919,  wage   scale  and  contract  rates 
would  become  effective  March  15,   1921,  the  mines  were   struck  and  relief  pay- 
ments by  the  International  Union  averaging  $7,500  a  week  were  appropriated  to 
the  2,500  miners  involved.     To  investigate  the  situation  a  commission  was  creat- 
ed by  the  State  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  of  two  members  from  each  side 
to  the   dispute  \Tith  Mr.  Allport,  a  mining  engineer  and  president  of  the  Central 
Coal  Producers  Association  of  Pennsylvania,   the  impartial  member.     After  a  care- 
ful investigation  Mr.  Allport,  with  the  affirmation  of  the  other  members  of  the 
commission  as  to  the  facts,    submitted  a  report  to  the  Director  of  Labor  and  In- 
dustry of  the  State  recommending  a  reduction  in  mining  rates  from  |8.25  to  #6.00 
and  other  wages  in  proportion  in  order  to  permit  a  sufficient  change  in     the 
selling  prices  to  place  the  coal  of  Washington  in  competition  with  other  pro- 
ducers.    Altho  the  operators  accepted  the  recommendation,  the  International 
Organization  of  the  miners  refused  to  consider  the  proposed  change.     On  August 
22  the  operators  decided  to  reopen  their  mines  with  non-union  labor  if  neoessaiy 
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at  the  -wage  scale  recommended  by  Mr.  Allport;  by  the  end  of  the  month  it  was 
stated  that  coal  T»as  being  shipped  from  several  of  the  mines  and  work  was  under 
way  in  most  of  the  large  producing  fields. ^^ 

In  August,  1921,  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Company  filed  a  notice  with  the 
Colorado  Industrial  State  Commission  of  a  wage  reduction  effective  September  1 
of  approximately  12.50  a  day  for  miners  or  a  return  to  the  1917-19  scale. 13 
At  a  hearing  September  10  the  reduction  was  set  aside  pending  further  investi- 
gation and  the  miners  who  had  walked  out  for  this  period  of  ten  days  returned 
to  work  to  await  the  final  decision  of  the  Commission.  Before  the  end  of  the 
month  the  Victor-American  Fuel  Company,  the  largest  producer  in  the  state  having 
a  union  contract,  gave  notice  that  if  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Company  met  with 
success  in  their  petition  that  they,  the  Victor-American,  would  make  a  similar 
reduction  in  wages.  On  November  5  the  Commission  gave  a  decision  on  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Con^iany  and  approved  of  the  reduction  in  so 
much  as  it  was  made  by  mutual  agreement,  the  employees  having  expressed  their 
approval  thru  the  Employees  Representative  Plan  peculiar  to  that  company.  A 
strike  of  the  union  miners  became  effective  November  17,  1921,  at  thirteen  of 
the  Company's  mines  where  the  new  scale  was  introduced;  about  twelve  hundred 
men  were  involved.  About  the  same  time  in  Texas,  District  No.  21,  ei^t  hundred 
miners  were  called  out  when  the  operators  after  requesting  a  reduction  in  the 
wage  scale  without  success  began  to  operate  their  mines  at  a  reduced  scale  and 
declared  their  intention  of  ninning  non-union  if  necessary. 

The  condition  of  the  union  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  given  in  a  letter 
written  by  President  Lewis  to  the  Illinois  miners,  dated  December  19,  1921. 
"In  the  Somerset  field  of  Central  Pennsylvania;  in  the  Upper  Potomac  and  Georges 


12.  Coal  Age,  August  31,  1921. 

15.  In  the  late  spring  of  1921,  JIarch,  April  and  May,  the  Connellsville  field 
of  Pennsylvania  received  wage  cuts  totaling  around  thirty  per  cent;  this  re- 
duction seriously  affected  the  position  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Company 
in  the  steel  trade. 
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Creek  fields  of  Maryland;  in  the  New  River  and  Thacker  fields  of  West  Virginia; 
in  the  Pineville,  Jellioo,  Hazard  and  Harlan  fields  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee; 
in  the  Warrior  and  Binningham  fields  of  Alabama;  in  the  Thurber  field  of  Texas, 
in  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Utah  and  Washington  out  people  for  many  months  have 
been  without  employment,  enduring  either  permanent  shutdowns,  hostile  lockouts 
or  strike 8. "14 

In  spite  of  the  depression  the  country's  soft  coal  output  fell  but  twenty 
per  cent  below  that  of  the  prosperous  year  1920. 1^  Illinois  and  Indiana  reached 
seventy -five  per  cent  of  their  production  of  1920  aided  by  railroad  and  domestic 
demand,  but  Ohio  and  western  Pennsylvania  suffered  severely  from  non-union  com- 
petition; this  undoubtedly  explained  the  lack  of  unanimity  in  the  action  of  the 
four  states  of  the  Central  Competitive  Field  during  the  year  1921. 

The  statement  by  President  Lewis  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  at  the  beginning 
of  the  depression  that  there  would  be  no  reduction  in  the  wages  of  the  coal  miners 
rested  initially  upon  the  two  year  contract  which  carried  the  union  thru  to  April 
of  1922.  Adherence  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  Driiich  was  based  upon  the  award 
of  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission,  had  several  advantages.  The  wage  scale  if 
successfully  maintained  would  serve  as  a  bargaining  basis  for  the  new  agreement 
in  1922;  and  the  policy  of  "no  reduction"  would  act  not  only  as  a  stimulant  for 
the  whole  organization,  but  also  as  a  standard  for  district  action  upon  any  pro- 
posal of  the  operators  for  changes  in  the  agreements.  Furthermore,  the  contrast 
between  the  union  wage  scale  and  the  rate  of  pay  in  the  non-union  fields  would 
emphasize  the  advantages  of  organization. 

The  reaction  of  the  operators  to  the  depression  was  similar;  wage  decreases 
were  sought  in  order  to  lower  production  costs  and  to  enable  the  operators  of 
union  mines  to  market  their  coal  in  competition  against  non-union  production. 

14.  Secondary  reference,  the  United  Mine  Workers'  Journal,  January  1,1922,  p. 10. 

15.  Coal  Age,  January  19,  1922,  pp.  77-79;  gives  a  summary  of  the  coal  pro- 
duction of  1921 
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The  reaction  to  the   "no  reduction"  policy,  however,  was  dissimilar;   in  those 
districts  in  which  the  union's  hold  was  least   strong  and  ndiich  were   separated 
from  the  center  of  the  union's  activity,  the  agreements  were  broken  and  the 
mines  reopened  at  a   lower  wage   scale,    running  non-union  if  necessary. 

Section  3.         The   1920  agreement  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  with  the  operators  in  the 

The 

strike  of  Central  Competitive  Field,  and  .aanoaquontly  in  tho  Q'fch<»^^"€^ia^bl^i9'fcB,  contained 

1922  *   *'^®  provision,  "that  an  interstate  joint  conference  be  held  prior  to  April  1, 
1922,  the  time  and  place  of  holding  such  meeting  is  referred  to  a  committee 
of  two  operators  and  two  miners  from  each  state  herein  represented,  together 
with  the  international  officers  of  the  United  Mine  Vforkers*  organization."  On 
December  16,  President  Lewis  of  the  Mine  Workers  in  accord  with  the  above  pro- 
vision issued  a  call  for  a  joint  meeting  to  be  held  in  Pittsburg  January  6,1921. 
The  coal  operators  of  Illinois  and  Indiana  accepted  the  invitation,  western 
Pennsylvania  and  the  two  largest  districts  in  Ohio  unqualifiedly  refused.  The 
reply  of  the  Pittsburg  Coal  Producers'  Association  read,  "..  we  desire  to  say 
that  we  see  nothing  beneficial  to  the  public  or  the  coal  industry  in  a  meeting 
such  as  indicated  in  your  meeting";  the  Pittsburg  Vein  operators  felt  that  "nothing 
could  be  accomplished  by  a  meeting  and  therefore  declined";  and  the  Southern  Ohio 
operators  wrote  that  "the  plan  of  scale-making  or  wage  fixing  employed  in  the  past 
has  seriously  contributed  to  the  existing  state  of  extreme  poverty  and  business 
depression  thruout  the  entire  mining  districts  of  Southern  Ohio,  and  the  operators 
of  Southern  Ohio  feel  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  them  to  notify  you  now  that  they 
cannot  meet  with  you  as  heretofore.  In  due  time  they  (the  operators)  will  propose 
a  new  scale  for  their  employees  which  will  not  include  the  check-off,  and  uriiich 
will  eliminate  the  inequalities  placed  upon  this  district. "16  Failing  to  secure 
a  unanimous  consent  the  call  for  the  joint  conference  was  cancelled  January  4,1922. 


16.  The  Journal,  January  15,  1922,  pp.  3-4, 
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During  the  depression  the  operators  sought  relief  only  thru  wage  reductions 
even  in  those  fields  in  which  the  agreements  with  the  union  were  broken  and  the 
operators  put  into  effect  their  own  terms.     But  now  in  December  of  1921  and 
during  the  first  months  of  1922  with  the  agreements  terminating  April  1,   1922, 
and  with  a  disruption  in  the  four-state   group,  there  were  demands  by  the  opera- 
tors for  four  radical  changes,   namely,  the  abolition  of  the  check-off,  the  use 
of  arbitration  for   the  establishment  of  the  agreements,  the  discard  of  the  Cen- 
tral Competitive  Field  in  favor  of  district   settlements  as  the  basis  for  the 
new  agreements,  and  a  reduction  in  wages  which  would  bring  the  wage  scale  back 
to  the  pre-war  level. 

The  position  of  the  operators,  at  least  many  of  them,  on  the  check-off 

was  stated  as  follows  in  a  letter  from  the  Pittsburg  Coal  Producers'  Association. 

"its  legality  has  been  seriously  questioned  in  judicial  proceedings,  and 
we  believe,   regardless  of  legality,   that  the  economic  results  of  the  institution 
are   so  unquestionably  vicious  and  un-American  that  it  must  be  eliminated.     The 
check-off  pratice  in  the  coal  industry  means  more  than  the  mere  collection  by 
the  operators  for  the  union  of  initiation  fees,   dues  and  assessments  of  the 
members;   it  means  that  no  miner  can  v/ork  in  a  union  district  and  pursue  his 
vocation  of  coal  mining  unless  he  joins  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  and 
agrees  to   subject  himself  to  their  arbitrary  dictation,   not  only  as  to  imges 
and  working  conditions,  but  as  to  all  their   strike  orders  and  comnands  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to   the  affairs  of  the  union  as  administered. "17 

The  miners  in  reply  supported  the  check-off  as  "a  great   stabilizer  for  the 
mining  industry,    (besides)  providing  a  system  of  discipline  which  is  necessary 
to  any  organization."     As  to  its  legality  President  Lewis   said,   "The  United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  decided  only  recently  in  Chicago  that  the  check- 
off was   legal,  and  that  it  could  not  be  abolished  by  injunction.     And  the  miners 
will  fight  to  the   last  ditch  for  the  maintenance  of  the  check-off.     Coal  com- 
panies would  like  to  abolish  it  because  they  think  to  do    so  would  kill  or 
seriously  cripple  the  union.     They  may  as  well  know  now  that  they  cannot  carry 
out  ar^  such  plans. "^^ 


17.  Eeply  of  the  Association  to  President  Harding's  Arbitration  plan  in  a 
letter  dated  July  17,   1922;  2d.   reference.  Coal  Age,   July  20,   1922,  p.   101. 

18.  The  New  York  World,   March  5,    1922. 
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In  regard  to  district   settlements  those  operators  especially  who  had 
been  forced  to  wait  upon  the  Central  Competitive  Field  agreement  before 
negotiating  their  own  expressed  themselves  in  favor  of  such  a  change.     This 
sentiment  not  only  grew  during  the  war  but  was  increased  by  the   support  of 
those  operators  in  the  Central  Fields  who  were  willing  to  meet  the  Mine  Workers 
before  April   1,   1922,  according  to  the  tems  of  the   1920-22  agreement*     The 
operators  held  that  the  union  had  accepted  the  district  settlement  basis  in 
former  years  when  it  was  to  their  advantage,  mentioning  the   district  agreements 
on   the  wage   increase  to  day  men  following  the   signature  of  the   1920-22  agree- 
ment,19     Now  that  there  was  not  unanimity  on  the  matter  of  the   four-state 
joint  conference,   it  was  felt  that  the  union   should  again  accede  in  ord^r  to 
advoid  a  stoppage  in  coal  production.     The  union,  however,   fearing  the  possi- 
bility that  one  district  might  be  played  off  against  another,  and   following 
the  instructions  of  the  convention,  held  to  the  principle   of  the  basic  agree- 
ment being  formed  under  the  four-state  plan  as  previously  used. 

The  proposal  for  the  arbitration  of  the  disputed  questions  involved  in 
the  new  agreement  was  pressed  w^ith  great  vigor  by  the  operators  from  Illinois 
and  Indiana.     The  position  of  the  union  on  this  subject  was  stated  in  an  edi- 
torial in  their  Journal. 

"The  miners'  union  will  not  accept  the  principle  of  arbitration.     Union 
miners   still  possess  their  one  powerful  weapon  of  defense-  the  strike.     It  is 
the  weapon  with  which  they  fight  oppressive  methods  on  the  part  of  their  en^jloyers. 
If  arbitration  were  adopted  as  a  principle  in  the  coal  mining  industry,  the 
miner  v/ould  lose  his  last  means  of  defense...     They  have  had  their  bitter  ex- 
perience ivith  it  and  want  no  more  of  it.     Arbitration  as  a  means  of  settlement 
of  a   labor  controversy  robs  the  workers  of  their  right  to  bargain  for  the   sale 
of  their  o^vn  services.     It  takes  from  them  the  means  of  protection  against  op- 
pressive  conditions."   20 

On  the  matter  of  a  wage  reduction  such  as  was  proposed  by  the  operators. 

President  Lewis  took  the  position  that  because  of  the  part  time  nature  of  the 


19.  Above,  p.  73. 

20.  The  Journal,  September  1,  1922,  p.  6. 
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industry  the  miners  were  not  earning  more  than  was  necessary  to  keep  thera  in 
health  and  economic  security;  the  industry  was  underpaid  before  the  war,  and 
it  was  impossible  to  think  of  returning  to  a  pre-war  basis. 

The  Fifth  Biennial  Convention  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  held  September, 

20.  1921,  was  reconvened  February  14,  1922,  to  act  upon  the  report  of  the  scale 
committee. ^^  The  recommendations  were  adopted  that  "the  present  (1920-22)  basic 
wage  schedules  be  maintained",  and  favored  "a  suspension  of  work  on  April  1, 
1921,  if  no  agreement  has  been  reached,  such  action  being  subject  to  a  referendiun 
vote  of  the  membership."  It  was  also  decided  that  the  agreement  for  the  Central 
Competitive  Field  should  be  formed  before  the  outlying  districts  should  be  au- 
thorized to  negotiate  one. 

Of  equal  significance,  however,  was  the  evidence  of  internal  disruption 
caused  by  the  groups  of  Kansas  and  Illinois  miners  under  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  Alexander  Howat,  the  deposed  president  of  District  14,  Kansas,  and  the  pre- 
sident of  District  No.  12,  Illinois,  Mr.  Farrington.  Altho  of  interest,  not 
more  can  be  mentioned  than  from  1918  these  two  men  had  lead  a  revolt  against 
the  international  officers,  and  especially  in  the  1919  and  1921  conventions  had 
seriously  embarassed  the  administration  by  forcing  a  vote  on  several  questions 
on  which  the  national  officers  had  won  by  a  narrow  margin.  Two  moves  of  a  like 
nature  were  made  in  this  reconvened  session.  An  editorial  in  the  Journal  gave 
a  suimary  of  the  action  of  these  two  groups.  "The  wrecking  crew,  (Howat  and 
Farrington  groups),  forced  the  convention  to  adopt  a  declaration  in  favor  of  the 
six-hour  day  and  the  five-day  week  at  a  time  when  such  a  demand  is  likely  to 
make  serious  trouble  for  the  union  and  perhaps  render  it  impossible  to  secure 
a  new  agreement. "22  The  second  expression  of  their  power  came  in  a  roll  call 
on  an  appeal  from  a  ruling  by  President  Lewis  that  Mr.  Howat  could  not  be  re- 
cognized as  an  authorized  delegate  to  the  convention  in  as  much  as  he  had  been 

21.  proceedings  of  the  Reconvened  Convention,  February  14,  1922,  pp.  7-14. 

22.  The  Journal,  Iferch  1,  1922,  p.  7. 
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deposed  from  the  presidency  of  his  district  and  expelled  from  the  union.  The 
convention  sustained  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  by  a  majority  of  119  votes  out  of 
a  total  of  4,028  cast, 23  Tj^g  western  districts  together  with  Illinois  and 
Central  Pennsylvania  gave  a  majority  of  their  votes  to  the  insurgents* 

In  accord  with  the  suggestion  of  the  policy  committee  of  the  convention 
President  Levds  reneisred  the  invitation  to  the  operators  for  a  joint  conference 
to  meet  March  2,  1922.  The  attitude  of  the  operators  in  the  four  states  as 
expressed  upon  the  initial  invitation  yiss   reaffirmed,  the  Indiar^  operators 
adding  that  such  a  meeting  would  seem  to  be  futile  and  that  they  would  not 
seriously  consider  the  demands  of  the  miners  as  adopted  at  the  recent  conven- 
tion, nor  meet  in  a  joint  conference  for  that  purpose.   A  similar  response 
met  the  invitation  of  Secretary  of  Labor  Davis,  who  in  an  endeavor  to  advoid 
a  nation  wide  coal  strike  proposed  a  joint  conference  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Government,  The  Pittsburg  operators  in  their  reply  expressed  their  ob- 
jection to  a  continuation  of  the  Central  Competitive  Field  as  the  basing  point 
for  all  the  bituminous  coal  fields,  asserting  that  "the  aim  of  the  miners  is 
to  force  a  non-competitive  coal  market  so  that  wages  may  be  maintained  at  an 
unusually  high  level." 

There  had  been  some  question  on  the  part  of  the  operators  as  to  the  legality 
of  a  joint  conference  because  of  the  prosecution  instituted  by  the  Government 
against  a  group  of  operators  and  miners  in  the  Central  Fields  under  the  Sherman 
Anti-trust  Act,  The  doubt  ^vas  definitely  expressed  in  the  refusal  of  the  Pitts- 
burg and  Southern  Ohio  operators  to  meet  in  a  joint  conference  at  the  suggestion 
of  Chairman  Nolan  of  the  Labor  Committee  of  the  House;  however,  in  a  letter  to 
Representative  Bland,  Attorney-General  Daugherty  promised  immunity  to  both  sides* 

23.  It  might  be  mentioned  that  the  Illinois  district  under  Harrington  in  a 
six  months'  period  ending  April,  1922,  sent  $320,000  of  provisions  to  the  Kansas 
miners  under  Howat  who  were  in  revolt  against  the  decision  of  the  International 
Officers'  decision  revoking  the  charter  of  the  Kansas  district.  No,  14. 
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It  being  apparent  that  the  plans  for  the  joint  conference  in  the  Central 
Con^etitive  Fields  could  not  be  carried  out,  the  official  strike  call  was  given 
out  March  20  to  becone  effective  at  midnight,  Ifeirch  31,  1922.  All  the  workers 
were  to  be  withdrawn  except  those  necessary  to  insure  the  proper  care  of  the 
ndnes.  At  the  same  time  the  previous  announcements  of  wage  reductions  and  the 
changes  in  ivorking  conditions  to  become  effective  April  1  were  reaffirmed  by 
the  operators  in  most  of  the  union  coal  fields. 

By  the  end  of  the  month  of  April  the  completeness  of  the  strike  had  become 
apparent,  and  expressions  of  anxiety  concerning  the  coal  supply  for  the  coming 
winter  in  the  Northwest  and  the  New  England  States  induced  the  Government,  as 
on  previous  occassions  to  intervene.  President  Harding  the  last  week  in  June 
called  a  conference  for  July  1  at  Washington  of  the  miners'  officials  and  those 
operators  who  were  usually  parties  to  the  agreement  of  the  Central  Competitive 
Field.  No  settlement  was  reached  at  this  conference,  nor  was  unanimous  consent 
given  at  the  reconvened  conference  of  July  10  to  the  plan  of  arbitration  sub- 
mitted by  the  President. 24  jhe  poUcy  committee  of  the  miners  called  together 
July  15  reported  that  they  felt  "compelled  to  withhold  their  acceptance  of  the 
arbitration  proposal  submitted",  for  while  they  approved  of  a  commission  for 
investigation,  they  felt  that  the  actual  establishment  of  the  wage  scale  could 
best  be  left  to  the  parties  directly  concerned;  furthermore,  as  only  about  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  strike  fields  according  to  tonnage  were  represented  by  the 
operators  at  the  President's  conference,  the  miners  could  not  abandon  the  200,000 
of  their  members  to  operators  who  were  not  under  the  pressure  of  the  Government. 25 

24.  The  proposal  provided  for  an  immediate  resumption  of  mining  at  the  scale 
of  wages  effective  on  March  31,  1922.  This  scale  was  to  remain  in  force  until 

a  commission  composed  of  three  operators,  three  miners  and  five  members  appoint- 
ed by  the  President  could  investigate  conditions  and  determine  a  temporary  basic 
scale  to  run  to  March  1,  1923.  In  case  no  decision  could  be  made  by  August  10, 
1922,  the  commission  should  have  the  power  to  direct  the  continuation  of  work 
on  the  1922  scale  until  the  superceding  scale  was  made.  Reference,  The  Journal, 
United  Mine  Workers,  July  7,  1922. 

25.  Coal  Age,  July  20,  1922,  pp.  103-104. 
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Altho   ninsty  per  cent  of  the   operators  urtio  had  collective  bargaining 
agreements  with  the  union  in  1921  accepted  the  plan  of  arbitration  as   sub- 
mitted by  President  Harding,   three  associations^S  withheld  their  approval 
because   of  the   large   proportion  of  non-union  mines  which  would  not  be   affect- 
ed by  the   agreement,    the  pratice   of  the  check-off  which  would  be  continued, 
and  the   continuation  of  the  wage    scale  which  would   give  encouragement  for  the 
use  of  the  strike  by  the  miners  on  similar  occassions.^*^ 

The   refusal  of  the  mine  workers  to  accept  the  plan  of  arbitration  was 
follovred  on  July  18  by  President  Harding's  announcement   of  the  outcome  of  the 
conferences  and  his  invitation  to    the  operators  to   return  home  and  to   resume 
mining  operationsj  he  also   sent  a  telegram  to   the  governors  of  the  coal  pro- 
ducing states  concerned  asking  them  to  extend  the  invitation  to  both  parties 
to   return  to  work   "accompanied  by   such  assurances  of  maintained  order  and  the 
protection  of  lawful  effort  as  will  give  assurance   to  everybody  concerned." 
On  July  20  the   Pittsburg  operators  posted  a   notice   of  a  reduction  in  wages 
equivalent  to  a  return  to  the   1917  scale  which  would  be  in  effect  until  the 
first  of  January,   1923. 

Following  the   failure  of   Government  intervention  it  was  reported  that 
President   Lewis  of   the  Mine  Workers  had  induced  the  operators  of  the   Central 
Competitive  Field  to  meet   in  a   joint  conference  at  Cleveland  on  August  7,    1922, 
Indiana  and  Illinois   denied  this  assertion  and  renewed   their   statement  that 
they  would  refuse   to  participate,   tho  when  the  conference   did  convene  there 
were  a  few  operators  from  both  of  these    states  as  well  as  a  partial  representa- 
tion from  Ohio  and  ^"^estern  Pennsylvania^   the   total  tonnage  was  about  twenty 


26»     The  Pittsburg  Coal   producers'   Association,   the   Central   Coal  Association 
of  Pennsylvania  and   the  Indiana  operators. 

27.  Coal  Age,   July  20,   1922,   pp.    100-  103. 

28.  The  40,000,000  tons  of  annual  production  from  the   C.C.F.  was   divided  as 
follows:  Ohio, 27  million;   Pittsburg  and   Freeport,9,500,C00;  Illinois,   l,500,000j 
Indiana,   2  million;      reference.   Goal  Age,  August   17,    1922,   p.   258. 


of  the  conference  first  struck  a  snag  when  the  miners  refused  to  accept  the 
demand  of  the  operators  for  the  arbitration  of  all  disputes;  dissention  on 
this  issue  resulted  in  several  groups  of  the  operators  leaving  the  conference. 
With  this  reduction  in  representation  it  was  then  agreed  to  admit  a  large 
tonnage  outside  of  the  Central  Competitive  Field;  this  included  representatives 
from  central  Pennsylvania,  northern  ^^est  Virginia,  Maryland,  Michigan  and  opera- 
tors from  a  few  other  states,  a  total  of  about  sixty  million  ;tons.  A  sub-com- 
mittee was  again  elected  and  after  several  days  of  conference  gave  their  report 
which  was  accepted  by  the  conferees  August  16,  1922,  The  report  provided  for 
the  renewal  of  the  terms  of  the  agreement  of  inarch  31,  1922,  and  their  extension 
to  ?*?arch  31,  1923;  there  was  also  to  be  a  meeting  of  the  signatory  parties  on 
October  2,  at  which  time  a  commission  of  an  equal  number  of  members  from  both 
sides  would  be  selected  to  "formulate  a  method  to  be  followed  by  the  bituminous 
coal  industry  in  the  negotiation  of  wage  scale  agreements  to  become  effective 
April  1,  1923,  and  the  method  so  formulated  shall  be  reported  to  the  joint  con- 
ference to  be  held  January  3,  1923."  In  addition  there  was  provision  for  another 
committee  for  inquiry  into  all  the  pertinent  facts  in  regard  to  the  industry 
which  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  conference  of  October  2;  and  as  mentioned  the 
new  scale  TP*iich  would  become  effective  April  1,  1923,  was  to  be  arranged  at  the 
joint  conference  of  oanuary  3,  1923."^  The  miners  as  a  result  of  the  agreement 
failed  to  retain  the  Central  Competitive  Field  as  the  basis  for  determining  the 
wage  scale,  but  they  succeeded  in  holding  the  former  scale  of  wages,  the  check- 
off, the  working  conditions  and  the  use  of  joint  agreements  instead  of  arbitration. 

The  Illinois  operators  who  did  not  attend  the  conference  urged  the  use  of 
arbitration  for  their  district;  this  being  denied  by  President  Lewis  of  the 
National  Organization,  they  made  the  same  offer  to  District  President  Farrington, 

29.  For  the  terms  of  the  agreement  refer  to  Coal  Age,  August  17,  1922,  p.  259. 


but  by  that  time  the  insurgents  in  Illinois  had  decided  to  await  the  action 
of  the  National  Union.  Illinois  signed  the  Cleveland  agreement  without  the 
arbitration  provision  by  August  20,  and  four  days  later  the  operators  of 
Indiana  made  their  settlement  with  the  Mine  Workers.  Various  fields  of  the 
bituminous  industry  signed  gradually  by  groups  or  individually  until  at  the 
time  of  the  conference  of  October  2,  fifteen  mining  districts  or  about  two 
hundred  and  seventy-five  million  tons  were   represented. 

On  October  4,   1922,  the  policy  committee  of  the  I-Aine  Vforkers  reaffirmed 
for   1923  the  demands  of  March,    1922,  ifiiich  included  the  maintenance  of  the 
1922-23  wage   scale,   a   six -hour   day  and   five-day  week,   and  a  correction  of 
machine  differentials.     With  the   consent  of  both  parties  to  the   Cleveland 
agreement.  President  Harding  on  October  10  appointed  the  members  of  the  United 
States  Coal  Commission  irfiich  was  created  by  the  Winslow-Borah  bill.     The 
Commission,   composed  of  John  Hays  Hammond,   chairman,   Thomas  R.   Marshall, 
Samuel  Alschuler,   Clark  Howell,    George  0,    Smith,   Dr.   Edward  T.   Devine  and 
Charles  F.    Neill,  was  instructed  to  make   an  exhaustive   study  of  the   coal 
industry  and  make  their  report  by  «^anuary  1,   1923. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  strike  may  be  quite  accurately  gained  from 
the   reports  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  upon  the  percentage  of 
full  time  operation  of  the  union  bituminous  coal  mines,  which  is  given  in 
tabular  form  on  the  next  page,   90.     It  vd.ll  be  noticed  that  there  was  a 
complete   shut-down  of  the  mines  in  the  Central  Competitive  Field,  the  strong- 
hold of  the  union.     Probably  the  outstanding  work  of  the  union  was  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Connellsville   region  iirfiich  up  to  the  time  of  the   strike  had 
been  a  tight  non-union  field.     As  was  observed,   altho  the  mines  which  were 
closed  in  that  section  were  more  than  offset  by  the  ones  which  opened  in 
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northern  West  Virginia,  the  strategic  value  to  the  union  nevertheless  remained 
an  important  one.  The  union  pratically  lost  District  No*  29,  the  New  River 
field  of  West  Virginia. 

The  following  table  of  the  full  time  operation  by  percentages  of  the  union 
bituminous  coal  mines  was  assembled  from  the  reports  of  the  Survey  as  printed 
in  the  weekly  numbers  of  the  Coal  Age  for  the  period  covered. 
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49.4 

The  strike  began  April  1,  1922. 

The  strike  ended  August  19,  1922;  September  2  was  nearest  to  a  complete 

report  for  the  districts  listed. 
^% stern  Kentucky  worked  under  a  no -strike  agreement. 
Members  of  the  Central  Competitive  Field. 


A  review  of  the  causes  leading  to  the  strike,  the  action  of  the  union 
and  the  results  has  emphasized  the  change  in  the  nature  of  the  employers 
demands  during  the  last  part  of  the  depression  as  contrasted  with  those  of 
the  year  1921.   During  the  first  part  of  the  depression  and  up  to  the  late 
fall  of  1921  wage  decreases  had  alone  been  requested  or  put  into  effect  where 
the  agreements  were  broken,  but  with  the  continuation  of  the  depression  the 
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attack  of  the  employers  shifted  from  wages  to  those  gains  considered  vital 
to  the  life  of  the  union.  This  contrast  was  accentuated  by  the  agreement 
-which  prevented  changes  in  the  terms  during  the  eighteen  months  of  the  de- 
pression, thus  forcing  the  demands  of  the  operators  to  accumulate. 

The  effect  of  the  coal  strike  as  a  unifying  influence  upon  the  internal 
organization  must  also  be  mentioned.  Seldom  had  an  international  union  been 
handicapped  to  such  a  serious  extent  as  the  United  Mine  Workers  during  the 
-war  and  after  it.  The  administration  had  sustained  its  decisions  in  the 
regular  and  special  conventions  by  narrow  margins.  To  adhere  to  the  "no 
reduction"  policy  which  was  pratically  certain  to  lead  to  a  strike,  would 
seem,  therefore,  to  have  been  a  diplomatic  move  by  -wAiich  the  administration 
placed  its  whole  fortune  upon  the  unifying  effect  of  a  successful  strike j 
a  defeat  would  have  been  little  less  disastrous  than  a  continuation  of  the 
internal  dissention  of  the  spring  of  1922.   Furthermore,  the  influence  upon 
the  non-union  miners  of  a  continued  high  wage  rate  in  the  union  fields  was 
undoubtedly  well  understood.  As  the  Trainmen  had  advoided  public  censure 
by  a  technical  observance  of  the  Transportation  Act  in  their  strike  ballot 
of  1921  and  yet  had  achieved  their  real  purpose  in  defeating  proposed  changes 
of  a  fundamental  nature,  so  with  the  Mine  'Yorkers.  For  public  consumption 
the  strike  of  1922  -was  a  protest  against  the  breaking  of  the  agreement  by 
certain  of  -the  operators;  altho  this  was  indeed  involved,  the  strike  was  in 
reality  against  the  attempt  of  the  operators  to  abolish  the  cheok-off,  et 
cetera  1-  rights  which  -the  public  would  hardly  appreciate  as  fully  as  the  miners* 
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CONCLUSIONS. 

The  advantages  secured  by  a  union  may  be  divided  into  two  groups,  first, 
those  gains  regarded  as  fundamental  to  the  growth  and  life  of  the  organization, 
second,  the  supplementary  gains  which  are  valued  but  are  not  considered  vital. 
Those  of  the  first  group  represent  the  long  time  conscious  endeavor  of  the  union 
and  include  such  measures  as  a  short  working  week,  improved  shop  conditions, 
limitation  on  production,  regularization  of  the  employer's  right  of  discharge, 
a  minimum  wage  above  the  subsistence  level,  et  cetera.  It  is  natural  that  the 
high  valuation  of  these  gains  should  involve  the  most  determined  resistance  by 
the  union  when  necessary  in  their  defense. 

The  supplementary  gains  usually  include  an  increase  in  wages  above  an  in- 
creasing minimum  and  minor  changes  in  working  conditions.  Advantages  of  this 
nature  are  more  dependent  upon  the  economic  fluctuations  and  the  condition  of 
the  industry;  gains  are  made  in  a  period  of  prosperity,  losses  are  accepted  in 
a  period  of  depression.  A  recognition  of  these  two  groups  of  gains  is  expressed 
in  the  following  quotation  in  reference  to  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers. 

"A  clear  understanding  of  the  true  character  and  mission  of  a  labor  union 
has  lead  the  membership  to  adopt  the  following  policy:  No  compromise,  come  what 
may,  on  rights  and  vital  standards;  the  best  understanding  possible  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, mthout  a  test  of  strength  on  other  matters....  Organization  and 
rights  were  saved  for  the  workers  in  full  (in  the  New  York  lookout  of  1920-21); 
wages  were  saved  to  the  extent  that  the  cut  was  much  less  than  it  would  have 
been  without  an  organization."^ 

And  again  in  connection  vrith  the  drive  in  1918  for  the  fourty-four  hour  working 

week: 

"As  regards  arbitration  of  the  Organization's  demands-  the  fourty-four 
hour  working  week  and  a  trrenty  per  cent  wage  increase-  the  membership  took 
a  position  in  this  case    (New  York)   identical  with   the  position  taken  two  years 
earlier,  when  the  fourty -eight  hour  week  was  being  fought  for:   no  modification 
in  the  demand  for  shorter  hours,  and  freedom  of  action  for  the  officers,  to  do 
the  best  they  can  in  the   demand  for  higher  wages.      That  was  the   second  great 


1.     The  Advance,   editorial,   March  24,   1922,  p.   4. 
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occassion  for  onr  members  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  their  major  interest 
is  in  the  high  social  principles  and  that  these  control  their  actions.  Better 
wages  are  of  tremendous  importance  to  the  workers  whose  sole  income  is  wages, 
but  in  every  case  where  better  wages  were  demanded  along  with  higher  social 
standards,  the  membership  was  resolute  on  the  latter  and  ready  for  modification 
and  compromise,  if  necessary,  on  the  former. "2 

The  result  of  the  study  of  the  unions  in  this  investigation  has  brought 

out  the  distinct  tendency  of  the  employers  to  change  their  demands  from  those 

for  ^ffage  reductions  at  the  beginning  of  the  depression  toward  modifications 

in  working  conditions  adverse  to  the  union  as  the  depression  continued.  There 

has  been  some  difficulty  is  ascribing  a  reason  to  the  actions  thus  observed. 

The  employers  may  have  realized  from  previous  experience  that  because  of  the 

greater  value  placed  by  a  union  upon  working  conditions  its  defense  of  these 

gains  will  be  more  earnest;  they  sought,  therefore,  relief  from  the  economic 

pressure  thru  changes  in  a  secondary  measure  such  as  the  extra  wage  of  the 

inflation  until  further  reversals  forced  them  to  demand  more  concessions.  On 

the  other  hand  a  wage  reduction  may  have  been  first  demanded  because  the  saving 

in  money  by  this  means  was  more  apparent  than  a  lengthening  of  hours,  or  an 

increase  in  production.  However,  from  whatever  motive  the  attack  was  made, 

eventually  working  conditions  were  reached  if  the  depression  continued  long 

enough.  In  the  majority  of  cases  of  joint  conferences  the  predominant  force 

back  of  the  employers  demands  was  economic  pressure;  occassionally  the  severity 

of  the  requests  and  the  attitude  of  the  employers  had  a  pronounced  shade  of 

intentional  antagonism. 

The  effect      There  v/as  not  a  gradual  change  in  the  substance  of  the  employers'  demands 

agreeiSts.  from  wage  reductions  to  losses  in  vrorking  conditions,  for  the  use  of  agreements 

of  a  stated  duration  tended  to  make  the  demands  accumulate.  In  the  trades 

worked  by  organized  labor  industrial  stability  demands  agreements  between  the 

employers  and  the  employees  of  a  stated  duration.  The  length  of  an  agreement 


2.  Report  of  the  General  Executive  Board  to  the  Fourth  Biennial  Convention 
of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  'Workers,  May  1920,  pp.  24-25. 
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must  allow  the  manufacturer  to  produce  and  sell  at  knovm  costs,  and  yet  bo 

of  sufficient  flexibility  to  protect  the  employers  and  the  employees  from 

heavy  pressure  due  to  sudden  economic  changes.  It  thus  being  impracticable 

to  make  changes  in  the  agreements  week  by  week  or  monthly,  the  demands  of  the 

parties  to  the  joint  conferences  represented  the  accumulation  of  those  changes 

desired  thruout  the  preceding  period. 

Relative       Altho  some  of  the  joint  conferences  of  the  six  unions  occurred  about  the 

valuation 

of  gains,   same  time  in  the  depression,  the  demands  of  the  employers  were  not  necessarily 

similar.  The  reason  for  this  lay  in  the  nature  of  the  gains  of  the  unions  up 

to  the  time  of  the  conference;  the  distinct  tendency  has  been  for  the  valuation 

by  the  union  of  its  gains  to  be  relative,  not  absolute.  That  is,  while  one 

union  used  its  full  resources  for  the  protection  of  the  shorter  working  week, 

another  union  stood  equally  firm  for  the  observance  by  the  employers  of  miles 

relating  to  shop  conditions. 

There  was,  however,  a  common  feeling  among  pratically  all  of  the  unions 

that  some  improvement  was  due  the  workers  from  general  social  progress.  It 

was  this  feeling  which  prompted  the  unions  to  halt  all  changes  at  a  margin 

above  the  level  prevailing  before  the  period  of  the  inflation,  and  to  maintain 

intact  gains  in  vrorking  conditions  and  advances  in  the  minimum  wage.  This 

feeling  was  expressed  by  J.L.Lewis,  President  of  the  Mine  Workers,  before  the 

Bitvuninous  Coal  Commission  of  1920,  vihen   he  said,  "The  miners  are  not  asking 

for  increases  in  wages  merely  because  of  the  advance  in  the  cost  of  living, 

far  from  it.  The  mine  workers  hold  that  they  are  privileged  to  try  to  promote 

their  material  welfare  and  elevate  their  social  position." 

The  "open      Pratically  coincident  with  the  end  of  the  period  of  prosperity  in  June, 
shop"  drive. 

1920,  there  was  initiated  by  employers  individually  and  collectively  what 

became  known  as  the  "open  shop"  movement.  It  was  a  drive,  nationwide,  to 
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to  restore  individual  contracts  in  the  relations  between  the  en^loyers  and 

the  employees,  and  thus  to  break  the  jurisdiction  of  the  unions  over  the 

workers  in  the  organized  trades  of  the  country.  The  first  indication  of 

importance  was  the  series  of  twelve  resolutions  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 

of  the  United  States  recommended  by  that  body  at  its  meoting  June  8,  1920, 

and  submitted  to  the  membership  for  a  referendum  vote.  Two  of  the  resolutions 

relating  to  the  matter  of  an  "open  shop"  policy  follow: 

"The  right  of  open  shop  operation,  that  is,  the  right  of  employer  and 
employe  to  enter  into  and  determine  the  conditions  of  employment  relations 
with  each  other,  is  an  essentail  part  of  the  individual  right  of  contract 
possessed  by  each  of  the  parties." 

"All  men  possess  the  equal  right  to  associate  voluntarily. . ..(but  such 
an  association)  confers  no  authority  over,  and  must  not  der^  any  right  of, 
those  who  do  not  desire  to  act  or  deal  with  them."^ 

An  unprecedented  vote  was  polled,  both  resolutions  being  passed  by  a  great 
majority,  the  first  one  by  a  vote  of  1,676  to  2,  and  the  second,  1,677  to  4. 
In  reply  to  the  expressed  feeling  that  the  Ch£imber  was  directly  behind  the 
movement  it  was  asserted  at  a  later  date,  "that  the  Chamber  has  no  relation 
to  any  such  effort." 

That  part  of  the  labor  movement  as  represented  by  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  undertook  early  in  1921  a  publicity  campaign  to  strengthen  the  position 
of  the  unions,  and  to  make  understood  "the  facts  about  the  labor  organizations, 
their  efforts  and  their  purposes."  Direct  opposition  to  the  open  shop  move- 
ment was,  however,  left  to  the  individual  unions  involved.  Of  the  unions  in 
this  study  the  only  prominent  influence  of  the  open  shop  drive  was  seen  in  the 
New  York  lockout  of  1920-21,  which  was  regarded  by  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
?rorkers  as  "the  opening  shot  of  a  nationwide  program."  "In  that  general  attack 
the  Amalgamated  was  marked  for  destruction.  Our  defeat  would  have  endangered 
workers  in  other  industries  no  less  than  our  own  members.  V.^e  sustained  an  un- 
ceasing attack  of  twenty-six  weeks  and  won  against  seemingly  over/»helming  odds. "4 

3.  The  New  York  Times,  June  9,  1920,  p.  20. 

4.  Documentary  History  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  ^/orkers,  1920-22,  p.  6. 
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A  brief 
review  of 
the  six 
unions. 

Purpose* 


Possibly  the  influence  of  the  open  shop  movement  vras  behind  the  action 
of  the  coal  operators  in  Washington,  Colorado  and  Texas,  who  broke  their 
agreements  with  the  union  in  1921  and  ran  their  mines  open  or  non-union,  tho 
other  motives  seemed  to  be  m6re  prominent.  The  intention  of  the  coal  operators 
in  their  1922  demands  and  the  Sanitary  Potters'  Association  in  the  pottery 
trade  in  the  same  year  was  advowedly  to  end  their  relationship  with  the  unions, 
or,  if  necessary,  to  break  them;  but  the  irritant  in  these  cases  seemed  to  be 
the  delayed  relief  caused  by  the  two  year  contracts  which  spanned  the  depression, 
rather  than  the  inspiration  of  the  open  shop  drive  which  was  rapidly  exhausting 
itself  by  that  time. 

For  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  statements  so  far  made  in  the  Conclusion 
in  regard  to  the  difference  in  the  valuation  by  the  unions  of  their  gains  and 
their  corresponding  resistance  there  follows  a  brief  resume  of  the  six  trade 
unions  studied.  There  will  be  brought  out  the  effects  of  the  depression,  the 
nature  of  the  concessions  made  by  both  sides  and  the  general  principles  of  the 
negotiations  in  the  joint  conferences.  It  has  seemed  advisable  for  the  con- 
venience of  diction  to  indicate  the  two  broad  divisions  of  union  gains  by  wages 
for  those  gains  of  a  secondary  nature,  and  working  conditions  for  those  gains 
regarded  as  fundamental  to  the  life  of  the  organization.  As  has  been  mentioned, 
the  admission  by  the  unions  of  the  depression  and  the  recovery  cajne  about  six 
to  eight  months  after  economic  indications  of  the  same  movement;  the  period  of 
the  depression  will,  therefore,  be  placed  from  December  1,  1920  to  the  end  of 
March,  1922.  As  might  be  expected  the  employers  first  stressed  the  depression, 
both  because  their  business  and  financial  connections  were  more  sensitive  to 
the  economic  changes,  and  because  in  a  depression  the  employers  are  naturally 
the  aggressors;  for  the  latter  reason  the  unions  first  acclaimed  the  recovery. 


Section  2,  The  first  three  unions  to  be  reviewed  will  be  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 

The  read- 

iustment   ^'-'orkers,  the  Iron  Molders  and  the  Railroad  Trainmen.  In  so  much  as  these 

of  the 

aeree-     organizations  had  readjustments  of  their  agreements  early  in  the  depression, 

ment  s  in 

the  first  "•^^^i^"  interchange  of  proposals  with  their  employers  dealt  either  exclusively 

part  of 

the  de-    with  wage  reductions,  or  if  changes  in  working  conditions  were  mentioned 

pression. 

their  consideration  was  secondary.  Tith  each  of  the  unions  a  wage  reduction 

was  accepted,  under  protest,  but  with  no  mention  of  a  strike  or  a  show  of 

determined  resistance. 

The  Amal-      The  ihitial  effect  of  the  depression  was  shown  in  the  New  York  State  report 

gamated 

Clothing       on  unemployment  in  the  men's  clothing  industry- (which  is)considered  typical   of 

Workers. 

all  clothing  markets-  which  registered  a  sharp  decline  beginning  l-lay  and  June 

of  1920,  and  continued  unchecked  until  December  of  that  year.  The  seasonal 
variations  lessened  the  unemployment  beginning  with  January,  1921,  but  no  im- 
provement of  a  marked  degree  came  before  the  manufacturing  season  for  the  fall 
orders  of  1922.  The  positive  influence  of  the  depression  on  the  trade  was  ex- 
pressed as  early  as  August  and  September,  1920,  when  wage  increases  to  the 
clothing  workers  in  Chicago  and  Baltimore  were  denied  by  the  in^iartial  chairman 
upon  the  grounds  that  the  condition  of  the  industry  did  not  justify  changes 
at  that  time. 

Altho  the  manufacturers  in  New  York  made  demands  upon  the  union  in  October, 
1920,  the  nature  of  those  demands  was  identical  with  those  of  the  Chicago, 
Rochester  and  Baltimore  markets  in  1922,  and  will  be  considered  in  a  subsequent 
section.  The  first  demands  from  the  large  unit  manufacturers  of  Chicago, 
Rochester  and  similar  markets  were  presented  under  the  reopenable  clause  of 
the  agreements  to  the  Clothing  Tforkers  in  January  and  February,  1921,  With 
one  or  two  minor  exceptions  the  only  question  involved  was  a  reduction  in  wages. 
Except  in  Rochester,  where  the  wage  scale  had  been  comparatively  low,  the 
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decisions  of  the  impartial  chairman  recognized  the  industrial  depression  and 
awarded  in  April  a  wage  reduction  of  ten  per  cent  to  the  Chicago  manufacturers, 
and  in  May  a  reduction  of  five  to  ten  per  cent  to  the  Baltimore  market.  Altho 
the  clothing  workers  accepted  the  wage  reductions  under  protest  and  "only  thru 
a  spirit  of  loyalty  to  their  officers",  the  officers  saw  that  a  reduction  was 
unadvoidable  and  allowed  their  general  policy  to  be  guided  by  competitive  and 
economic  considerations. 

The  first  principle  justifying  the  award  was  the  trend  in  the  cost  of  livingi 
At  the  time  of  the  hearings  the  index  number  of  the  cost  of  living-  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board-  had  declined  fifteen  per  cent  from  the  peak  in 
July,  1920.   There  was  recognized,  however,  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a 
certain  standard.  Professor  Leiserson  in  declining  to  reduce  the  wage  scale 
in  Rochester  said,  "Wages  cannot  be  appreciably  cut  without  denying  to  many  of 
the  TTorkers  proper  standards  of  living."  Another  influence  was  the  level  of 
wages  in  competitive  markets.  As  the  demand  for  clothing  is  considered  semi- 
elastic,  the  argument  that  lower  Tmges  would  stimulate  production  vra.s  secondary 
in  the  briefs  of  the  manufacturers.  The  reply  of  the  union  was  that  the  pro- 
posed wage  reduction  would  result  in  a  very  slight  change  in  production  costs, 
and  therefore  would  have  little  effect  on  the  selling  price  of  clothing.  There 
T/as  no  mention  of  the  reverse  of  the  above  argument,  namely,  that  with  a  reduc- 
tion in  production  the  means  of  paying  the  employees  was  decreased,  and  they 
would,  therefore,  have  to  accept  lower  wages  or  suffer  unemplojinent. 

The  depression  first  became  apparent  in  the  molding  trade  in  October,  1920. 
The  number  of  out-of-work  stamps  issued  in  the  last  quarter  of  1920  exceeded 
the  issue  of  the  third  quarter,  but  a  more  pronounced  change  occurred  at  the 
end  of  March,  1921,  when  the  unemployed  in  the  Molders'  Union  was  four  times 
as  great  as  the  number  on  December  31,  1920.   This  change  during  the  first 
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three  months  of  1921  was  reflected  in  the  proposals  of  the  joint  conference. 
By  mutual  consent  the  conferees  at  the  December,  1920,  conference  had  adjourned 
to  April,  1921,  because  the  tmcertainty  of  the  industrial  conditions  made  it 
difficult  to  draw  up  an  agreement.   By  April  the  foundrymen  definitely  pro- 
posed a  wage  reduction  and  a  change  in  v/orking  conditions. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  two  significant  gains  had  been  made  by  the 
Holders  in  the  period  immediately  prior  to  the  depression,  namely,  the  eight 
hour  v^orking  day  and  the  shifting  to  the  employers  of  the  responsibility  for 
the  wetting  and  cutting  of  sand,  the  dumping  out  and  trimming  of  castings. 
These  changes  became  effective  January  1,  1920,  vrhen  industrial  conditions 
were  at  their  best;  7;ithin  eight  months  the  depression  had  become  recognized 
in  all  trades.  It  thus  happened  that  the  expense  which  usually  accompanies 
the  initiation  of  a  new  method  or  shifting  of  work  was  emphasized  by  the  de- 
pression, increasingly  so  by  the  postponement  of  the  conference  from  December, 
1920,  to  April,  1921.  The  pressure  by  the  employers  upon  the  union,  however, 
failed  to  return  the  responsibility  for  the  sand  cutting,  for  the  union  pre- 
ferred to  compensate  the  employers  for  the  additional  expense  which  the  change 
in  system  had  placed  on  the  molding  price.  This  was  expressed  by  the  fifteen 
per  cent  reduction  on  piece  work  as  compared  with  the  five  per  cent  reduction 
for  day  men.  This  difference  in  T/age  reductions  lent  support  to  the  belief 
that  the  foiindrymen's  demands  vrould  have  been  confined  to  wage  reductions  alone, 
if  the  change  in  the  responsibility  for  sand  cutting,  et  cetera,  had  not  been 
so  recently  instituted,  and  if  it  had  not  functioned  so  poorly  thru  the  absence 
of  cooperation  by  the  molders. 

Because  of  the  semi -elastic  nature  of  demand  in  tho  molding  trade  there 
was  a  minor  en^hasis  upon  the  value  of  a  reduction  in  wages  as  a  stimulant  to 
buying.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  union  the  condition  in  similar  industries 
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•was  important*   "In  view  of  the  developnents  affecting  wages  u+iich  have  occur- 
red generally  thruout  the  metal  industry  since  the  first  of  the  year,  ani  the 
existing  condition  affecting  industry,  it  was  impossible  for  the  International 
Molders*  Union  of  North  America  to  do  other  than  to  grant  the  fifteen  per  cent 
reduction  in  order  that  the  Conference  Agreements  might  continue. "^   The  use 
of  the  criteria  of  living  costs  as  a  basis  for  determining  the  v^age  reduction 
did  not  seem  to  entor  strongly  into  the  considerations,  for  altho  by  February, 
1921,  the  index  number  of  the  cost  of  living  had  dropped  fifteen  per  cent  from 
the  peak  of  1920,  the  day  vrorkers  received  a  reduction  in  ^^■age8  of  only  five 
per  cent.  This  again  substantiates  the  statement  that  it  was  the  direct  money 
valuation  placed  by  the  foundrymen  upon  the  change  in  the  system  of  sand  cutting 
that  accounted  for  the  additional  ten  per  cent  reduction  of  the  piece  workers. 

The  Rail-       The  essential  nature  of  transportation  lessened  the  effect  of  the  depression 
road  Train- 
men,      upon  the  railroad  unions.  Altho  in  the  last  two  months  of  1920  the  carriers 

had  begun  individually  to  seek  relief  from  the  depression  thru  minor  changes  in 
rates  of  pay,  formal  application  for  wage  reductions  was  not  filed  with  the  Labor 
Board  before  March,  1921.  The  resulting  decision,  lumber  147,  which  became 
effective  July  1,  1921,  was,  thus,  based  upon  proposals  submitted  early  in  the 
depression  and  concerned  itself  only  with  wage  reductions  of  approximately  twelve 
per  cent.  The  union  retained  ten  per  cent  of  the  increase  received  under  the 
1920  decision,  and  remained  in  a  favorable  in  regard  to  living  costs  which  had 
decreased  tvrenty  per  cent  by  July,  1921.  There  was  little  doubt  as  to  the  ac- 
ceptance by  the  union  of  the  vra.ge  decrease,  for  as  it  was  of  moderate  size  it 
was  certain  that  public  opinion  would  support  the  decision  of  the  Board,  and 
the  unions  from  the  Erie  Railroad  case  had  learned  that  public  opinion  was  at 
times  effective.  The  influence  of  the  rumor  that  further  demands  including 
changes  in  working  conditions  vrere  to  be  made  by  the  carriers  was  problematic* 


5.  International  Molders*  Journal,  Official  Letter,  May,  1921,  p.  289. 
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The  principle  behind  the  reduction  was  stated  in  the  decision.   "The 
Board  believes that  based  on  these  elements  shown,  namely,  the  decreased  cost 
of  living  and  the  general  decrease  in  the  rate  of  wages  in  the  other  industries, 
that  the  decreases  herein  fixed  are  justified  and  required. "6  it  was  necessary 
that  the  basis  of  the  reduction  be  that  stated  above,  for  the  industry  was  one 
of  comparative  inelasticity  of  demand.  Also  the  union  controlled  the  entrance 
to  the  trade  and  had  a  required  period  of  training.  Because  of  this  there  was 
a  less  chance  of  non-union  competition,  and  the  specialized  skill  and  good  pay 
reduced  the  probability  of  losing  men  to  other  industries. 

A  review  of  these  three  unions  brings  out  two  tendencies.  First,  there 
was  a  period  of  six  to  eight  months  after  the  beginning  of  the  depression,  in 
June,  1920,  before  there  was  a  readjustment  of  the  agreements  between  the  unions 
and  the  respective  employers.  Second,  the  demands  of  the  en^loyers  were  con- 
fined almost  exclusively  to  reductions  in  wages,  and  the  percentage  of  the  wage 
reduction  lagged  behind  the  decrease  in  the  cost  of  living.  Additional  influences 
depended  upon  the  nature  of  the  trade  concerned. 

The  effect  of  the  wage  reductions  was  hardly  perceptible.  With  the  Train- 
men the  increase  in  the  revenue  freight  car  loadings  came  before  the  decrease 
of  July  1,  1921.  In  the  clothing  trade  unemployment  had  decreased  before  the 
wage  reductions  had  become  effective,  and  no  special  changes  were  noticed  out- 
side of  the  seasonal  fluctuations  until  1922.  There  was  no  benefit  to  the  iron 
molding  trade  apparent;  in  fact  the  maximum  number  of  out-of-work  stamps  were 
issued  in  the  same  quarter  in  the  first  month  of  which  the  vrage  reductions  took 
place;  not  until  the  last  quarter  of  1921  was  there  a  noticeable  improvement. 


6.  Decision  No.  147,  United  States  Labor  Board;  rendered  June  1,  1921,  effective 
July  1,  1921. 
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Section  3» 

The  read-       The  proposals  just  discussed  were  submitted  in  the  first  part  of  the 

•iustment 

of  agree-   depression,  from  about  December,  1920,  to  April,  1921.  From  this  time  on 

ments  in  ,    ,       .•    j  a.u  j. 

the  latter  the  depression  became  increasingly  severe.  It  has  been  mentioned  that  as 

the  de-     the  depression  continued  there  was  a  tendency  for  the  attacks  of  the  employers 

pression.  .      ,.^.     ,      .   xu 

to  shift  from  wage  reductions  to  changes  m  workxng  conditions  adverse  to  the 

unions.  This  tendency  was  brought  out  in  a  marked  fashion  in  the  conferences 

or  their  equivalent  from  July,  1921,  on  to  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  1922. 

The  Rail-       The  wage  reduction  in  the  award  of  the  Labor  Board,  Decision  No.  147, 

road  Train-  .   ,   ^.  x 

men.       July  1,  1921,  was  based  on  the  petitions  of  the  carriers  submitted  xn  the  first 

quarter  of  1921.  Soon  after  the  decision  had  become  effective  the  Trainmen 

received  definite  notice  that  the  carriers  had  filed  petitions  with  the  Labor 

Board  for  further  wage  reductions  vrtiich  would  bring  the  wage  scale  back  to  the 

1918  level.  But  more  serious  were  the  additional  requests  for  the  abolition 

of  time  and  one-half  for  overtime  and  for  radical  revisions  of  the  schedules. 

The  rejection  of  these  proposals  of  the  carriers  by  the  Trainmen  thru  the  vote 

for  a  general  strike  followed.  The  technical  compliance  with  the  provisions 

of  the  Transportation  Act  has  been  mentioned,  but  as  to  the  real  purpose  of  the 

proposed  strike  there  could  be  little  question. 

The  cause  of  the  union's  resistance  lay  in  the  nature  of  the  proposed 

changes.  The  changes  constituted  an  attempt  to  take  away  from  the  union  those 

advantages  which  had  been  gained  gradually,  and  which  were  regarded  as  basic. 

In  addition  a  further  wage  reduction  would  have  denied  any  improvement  during 

the  preceding  three  year  period.  On  both  scores  the  union  was  ready  to  offer 

the  most  determined  opposition.   The  assurance  of  Mr.  Cuyler  as  the  representa- 

tive  of  the  railroads,  and  the  Memorandum  of  the  Labor  Board  that  no  changes 

would  be  made  in  the  agreements  in  the  near  future  gave  the  Trainmen  a  victory 

and  made  a  continuation  of  the  strike  authorization  unnecessary. 
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The  Ameri-  The  number  of  unemployed  in  the  Flint  Glass  Workers'  Union  as   shovm 

can  Flint 

Glass      by  their  membership  statistics  was  seven  times  as  great  for  the  three  months 

^'orkers. 

ending  February,  1921,  as  for  the  preceding  quarter;  the  depression  thus 

took  effect  about  the  last  of  December,  1920.  ?lith  the  exception  of  the 

lamp  working  department,  there  had  been  no  change  in  the  agreements  between 

the  departments  of  the  union  and  the  manufacturers  during  the  depression 

until  the  regular  conferences  in  July  and  August,  1921.  As  a  result  the 

demands  of  the  en^jlcyers  had  accumulated,  and  when  presented  to  the  union 

not  only  contained  requests  for  \vage  reductions  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  per 

cent,  but  also  in  many  departments  an  increase  in  the  production  standards 

and  a  lengthening  of  the  working  day. 

The  wage  reductions  accepted  by  the  different  departments  of  the  union 
had  a  range  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  with  a  slightly  higher  rate  for 
those  branches  of  the  trade  vrtiich  were  hard  pressed  by  competition  not  under 
the  control  of  the  union.   The  decrease  in  the  cost  of  living  by  this  time 
was  approximately  twenty  per  cent.  As  for  changes  in  working  conditions,  no 
more  concessions  were  made  by  the  union  than  had  been  forced  even  during  the 
prosperous  months  by  the  introduction  of  machinery. 

The  predominant  argument  of  the  manufacturers  in  those  branches  of  the 
industry  which  were  not  completely  under  the  control  of  the  Flint  Glass  Workers 
was  the  underselling  competition  from  non-union,  machine  and  foreign  products. 
Altho  the  reduced  cost  of  living  was  urged  as  a  basis  for  a  reduction  of  wages, 
the  elastic  nature  in  the  demand  for  the  products  of  the  industry  gave  equal 
emphasis  to  the  need  for  a  low  selling  price  to  stimulate  demand.  This  was 
especially  true  in  those  departments  well  unionized,  where  the  manufacturers 
declared  themselves  unable  to  find  buyers  at  any  price  without  incurring  sub- 
stantial losses  at  the  wage  rate  prevailing  at  that  time. 
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The  manufacturers  in  the  general  ware  branch  of  the  pottery  industry 
"thru  a  combination  of  favorable  circumstances"  had  not  pressed  the  Operative 
Potters  for  changes  in  the  agreement  until  May,  1921.  Upon  the  failure  to 
secure  concessions  from  the  union  at  that  time,  all  proposals  were  carried 
over  to  the  regular  conferences  the  first  part  of  August.  The  cumulative 
effect  of  the  long  postponement  of  changes  was  expressed  in  propositions 
similar  to  those  of  the  flint  glass  industry  just  discussed,  namely,  demands 
for  wage  reductions  and  changes  in  working  conditions  adverse  to  the  union* 
The  Operative  Potters  accepted  a  reduction  in  the  General  Ware  agreement  of 
ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  and  granted  the  list  of  propositions  which,  while 
involving  no  marked  loss  to  the  union,  insured  more  care  in  production. 

The  idleness  of  the  industry  had  made  apparent  to  the  union  the  need  for 
a  decrease  in  labor  costs.  Furthermore,  even  after  the  reduction  in  wages 
the  pottery  workers  were  still  in  a  favorable  position  with  the  trend  of  living 
costs,  and  had  a  higher  wage  average  than  ims  paid  in  most  of  the  other  trades. 
Similar  to  the  flint  glass  industry  the  demand  for  the  products  of  the  general 
ware  trade  was  elastic.  As  a  result  the  employers  laid  their  greatest  stress 
on  a  reduction  in  vreiges  which  would  lower  production  costs,  selling  prices, 
and  thereby  attract  buyers  again. 

There  is  little  need  to  do  more  than  mention  the  results  of  the  second 
conference  of  the  International  Molders'  Union  during  the  depression  which  was 
held  in  December,  1921.  On  the  question  of  the  union's  reassumption  of  the 
responsibility  for  sand  cutting,  et  cetera,  the  conference  for  one  of  the  few 
times  in  the  history  of  the  joint  sessions  threatened  to  break  up  without  an 
agreement.  The  employers  felt  that  they  had  given  the  change  in  system  a  fair 
trial,  and  they  had  found  that  even  with  a  smooth  functioning  of  the  laborers 
the  expense  had  proved  too  great  for  the  depression.  Only  by  accepting  another 
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severe  wage  reduction  was  the  union  able  to  retain  the  advantage  in  working 
conditions.  This  additional  reduction  brought  the  total  received  from  January, 
1921,  to  a  range  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent  for  the  piece  workers-  the 
heaviest  decrease  received  by  any  of  the  unions  considered  in  this  study,  and 
not  exceeded  by  any  other  union  of  equal  strength. 

An  agreement  rather  than  a  disruption  was  brought  about  by  two  factors, 
namely,  the  strategic  value  to  the  union  of  a  general  agreement,  and  the  well 
formed  custom  of  settling  disputes  without  a  resort  to  force.  The  continued 
decline  in  the  cost  of  living  and  the  hope  of  stimulating  demand  thru  lower 
selling  prices  were  again  influencing  principles;  altho  as  has  been  mentioned 
the  semi -elastic  demand  for  the  products  made  the  latter  argument  less  appli- 
cable than  in  many  other  trades.  The  continuation  of  the  employers'  respon- 
sibility for  the  sand  cutting  and  shaking  out  of  castings  was  the  predominant 
influence  in  the  union's  acceptance  of  the  large  additional  wage  reduction. 

The  tendency  in  the  readjustment  of  the  agreements  thus  far  studied  has 
been  for  those  demands  of  the  employers  which  involved  heavy  wage  reductions 
and  changes  in  working  conditions  to  come  late  in  the  depression.  For  this 
reason  the  exceptional  case  of  the  New  York  and  Boston  clothing  markets  has 
been  reserved  for  the  present  part  of  the  discussion  which  also  considers  the 
demands  of  the  large  unit  manufacturers  in  Chicago,  Rochester  and  Baltimore 

in  1922. 

The  clothing  markets  composed  of  small  manufacturing  units  such  as  New 
York,  Boston  and  a  part  of  Baltimore,  presented  demands  to  the  Clothing  Workers 
in  October,  1920,  for  radical  changes  in  xrorking  conditions  in  addition  to  wage 
reductions.  The  union  was  asked  to  return  to  the  fourty-eight  hour  working 
week,  to  give  up  production  standards,  to  allow  the  employers  an  option  on  week 
or  piece  work,  and  to  withdraw  their  restraint  over  the  employers'  right  of 
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discharge.  The  lack  of  unity  among  the  employers  and  the  apparent  intention 
of  some  of  them  to  smash  the  union  lead  to  the  lockout  which  was  successfully 
terminated  by  the  union  in  May,  1921,  after  five  months  resistance  and  an 
expenditure  of  over  one  million  dollars.   The  success  of  the  union  was  similar 
in  the  three  markets  of  New  York,  Boston  and  Baltimore. 

The  demands  of  the  markets  composed  of  large  manufacturing  concerns,  such 
as  Chicago,  Rochester  and  the  other  part  of  Baltimore,  were  in  January,  1922, 
as  drastic  as  those  of  the  New  York  market  in  October,  1920.  The  proposed 
changes  in  working  conditions  were  more  startling  because  of  the  usual  con- 
sei-vative  nature  of  the  well  established  firms,  and  because  of  the  contrast 
vd-th  the  demands  of  the  same  markets  in  1921  which  dealt  alone  with  wage  re- 
ductions. Liutual  respect  for  the  strength  of  the  organizations,  the  custom 
of  using  arbitration  and  the  business  like  policy  of  both  sides  assured  the 
reference  of  the  disputed  issues  in  these  markets  to  an  impartial  chairman. 
In  the  awards,  the  Chicago  market  received  a  decrease  in  -wages  of  ten  per  cent, 
Baltimore  also  ten  per  cent  and  Rochester,  which  had  had  no  wage  decrease  during 
the  depression  up  to  that  time,  fifteen  per  centj  in  each  market  the  terms  of 
the  old  agreements  in  regard  to  working  conditions  were  continued  unchanged. 

In  both  groups  of  negotiations,  as  typified  by  Hew  York  and  Chicago,  the 
union  took  a  unvarying  stand  on  changes  in  working  conditions;  on  the  question 
of  wage  changes  the  Clothing  Workers  submitted  to  reductions  when  necessary, 
but  gains  in  working  and  living  standards  were  considered  vital  to  the  organi- 
zation and  were  defended  by  the  full  resources  of  the  membership. 

The  United      Altho  the  United  Mine  Workers  had  agreements  in  the  organized  coal  fields 

Mine 

Workers.   which  were  in  effect  for  two  years  from  April,  1920,  in  a  few  districts  the 

operators  in  1921  broke  their  agreements  and  introduced  changes;  the  new  terms 

were,  however,  confined  to  wage  reductions.  By  the  end  of  the  year  and  during 
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the  first  quarter  of  1922  there  was  a  marked  change  in  the  nature  of  the 
proposals  of  the  operators  in  the  organized  coal  fields.  It  was  a  change 
from  a  request  for  wage  reductions  alone  to  the  abolition  of  the  check-off 
system,  the  adoption  of  district  settlements  and  the  submission  of  disputed 
points  in  the  new  agreements  to  an  arbitrator.   In  addition  the  proposed 
T;age  reduction  brought  the  scale  back  to  a  pre-war  level.   It  was  generally- 
agreed  that  such  demands  would  be  rejected  by  the  International  Union.  The 
refusal  of  several  groups  of  operators  of  the  Central  Competitive  Field  to 
meet  in  a  joint  conference  before  April  first,  constituted,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  union,  a  violation  of  the  agreement  and  justified  the  strike  of  April  ).• 

There  were  several  reasons  for  the  strike  of  the  Mine  Workers.  First, 
technically  the  provisions  of  the  1920-22  agreement  in  the  Central  Field  had 
been  rejected  by  many  of  the  operators.  Second,  the  stability  of  living  costs 
since  August,  1921,  gave  little  hope  of  a  further  decline,  and  the  idleness 
during  the  depression  had  reduced  the  total  earnings  of  the  miners  to  a  meager 
subsistence  amount.   Furthermore,  the  scale  of  mining  wages  even  in  the  most 
prosperous  years  had  made  it  difficult  for  the  union  to  hold  its  members  from 
more  remunerative  work  in  manufacturing  plants.  A  strike  would,  thus,  not  only 
prevent  the  application  of  a  wage  decrease  the  first  of  April,  1922,  but  would 
carry  the  settlement  further  into  the  summer,  during  which  time  it  was  probable 
that  the  market  would  experience  an  improvement.  Third,  a  successful  strike 
would  do  much  to  knit  together  the  factions  which  had  all  but  split  the  organi- 
zation. But  probably  the  greatest  influence  upon  the  Mine  Workers  was  the 
threatened  destruction  of  the  union.   This  was  the  conclusion  the  miners  drew 
from  the  proposals  of  the  operators  which  aimed  at  those  advantages  gained  by 
the  union  thru  a  period  of  many  years  and   considered  essential  to  the  living 
standards  of  the  workers.   The  situation  was  similar  to  that  of  the  Trainmen. 
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iThile  the   strike  of  the  miners  was  nominally  a  protest  against  the  violation 
of  the  agreement  by  the  operators  in  refusing  to  meet  in  joint  conference,   it 
in  reality  expressed  the   determined  resistance   of  the  union  to  the  radical 
proposals  of  the  operators. 

For  the  operators  the   decrease   in  the  cost  of  living  and  the  absence   of 
relief  during  the  depression  constituted  just  grounds  for  wide  reaching  re- 
adjustments.     There  was,  hovrever,  another  cause,   namely,   non-union  competition. 
The   inelastic   nature  of  the   demand  for   coal   altho  affected  by  the  depression 
had  left  a  considerable   tonnage  to  be   supplied.      This  tonnage   the  non-union 
operators  were   capturing  with  increasing  success  by  mining  at   low  production 
costs  with  non-union  labor  at  full   time  work.      The  operators  of  union  mines, 
thus  regarded  a  wage  reduction  and  a  return  to  non-union  conditions  essential 
if  they  were  to   regain  and  retain  their  markets.     In  addition  there  was  the 
irritation  of  the  check-off,   the   necessity  of  the  outlying  districts  waiting 
on  the   Central    Field  for  the   formation  of  the   now  agreements  and  the   refusal 
of  the  Mine  Workers  to  arbitrate  disputed  issues. 

A  revie-iAT  of  these   six  trade  unions  has  brought  out  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
posals submitted  by  the  employers  in  the  early  part  of  the   depression  as  con- 
trasted with  those  urged  upon  the  unions  when  the  depression  had  become  more 
severe.     As  the  proposals  of  the   first  period  had  confined  themselves  to  nominal 
imge  reductions  approximating  the   reductions  in  living  costs,   the   second  period 
brought  attacks  upon  the  advantages   secured  by  the  union  in  its   standards  of 
working  and  living  conditions.     The  wage  decreases  demanded  in  this   second 
period  would  have  brought  the  wage   scales  to  a  pre-war  level,   thus  denying  to 
the  workers  the   gain  due  to   social   progress  during  the  preceding  three  year 
period.      The  resistance   of  the  union  increased  in  proportion  to   the  inroads 
of  the  employers  upon  the  fundamental   gains  as   contrasted  vn-th  those   regarded 
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as  supplementary  to  the  standards  of  the  union.   In  spite  of  the  concessions 
of  the  unions  there  was  no  subsequent  marked  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  trades  which  could  be  directly  attributed  to  the  relief  granted  to  the 
employers. 


The  period     As  the  employers  had  been  the  first  to  stress  the  depression,  the  unions 

of  the 

recovery,  first  used  the  general  business  improvement  as  an  argument  in  their  joint  con- 
ferences in  the  second  quarter  of  1922  and  on  to  the  end  of  the  year.  In  so 
much  as  the  following  material  has  been  considered  at  length  in  Part  II,  a 
brief  review  will  be  sufficient  to  bring  out  the  influence  of  the  industrial 
recovery  upon  the  trade  unions'  policies. 

At  the  annual  joint  conferences  of  the  Flint  Glass  Vforkers  during  July, 
1922,  the  employers  proposed  wage  decreases,  but  were  met  with  demands  by  the 
union  for  general  advances  of  the  wage  scales  for  all  the  departments.  Altho 
all  except  one  of  the  departmental  conferences  adjourned  without  coming  to  an 
agreement  the  union  workers  were  given  to  understand  that  all  the  terms  of  the 
previous  agreements  were  to  be  continued  until  further  notice. 

The  United  Mine  TTorkers  in  August,  1922,  after  a  strike  of  four  and  one- 
half  months  settled  with  the  operators  in  most  of  the  union  fields  upon  a  basis 
of  the  continuation  of  all  the  terms  of  the  1920-22  agreement  until  April  1,  1923, 
In  the  meantime  both  parties  awaited  the  report  of  the  Goal  Commission  and  the 
results  of  the  joint  conferences  as  scheduled  in  the  Cleveland  Agreement. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  in  September,  1922,  renewed  the  terms 
of  the  existing  schedules  on  the  various  railroads,  and  by  mutual  consent  the 
union  and  the  carriers  withdrew  all  petitions  then  on  file  with  the  United 
States  Labor  Board. 

In  the  fall  of  1921  the  General  ITare  workers  of  the  Operative  Potters 
accepted  rather  severe  wage  reductions  together  with  thirty-sight  provisions 
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for  in^jroving  the  quality  of  the  output.  They,  therefore,  not  only  refused 
to  consider  a  further  wage  reduction  at  the  August  joint  conference  in  1922, 
but  went  out  on  a  strike  when  the  employers  failed  to  grant  a  wage  increase 
of  seven  per  cent.  By  December  an  agreement  was  made  with  a  compromise  in- 
crease in  wages  and  concessions  to  the  union  in  working  conditions.  The 
Sanitary  Potters'  Association  in  spite  of  many  requests  during  1921  had  re- 
ceived no  relief  from  the  depression  thru  changes  in  the  agreement  made  with 
the  Sanitary  workers,  nor  did  the  union  permit  any  modifications  up  to  the 
termination  of  the  agreement  in  September,  1922.   It  was  thus  natural  that  the 
demands  of  the  manufacturers  should  have  acctimulated,  and  should  consist  of 
large  wage  reductions  as  well  as  drastic  changes  in  the  working  conditions. 
The  union,  on  the  other  hand,  felt  sure  of  the  improvement  in  business,  and 
held  out  for  a  continuation  of  the  terms  of  the  agreement.   No  settlement 
being  reached  the  union  struck  to  support  its  demands,  and  at  the  time  of  this 
writing  the  en^jloyers  had  announced  their  intention  of  reopening  their  factories 
upon  an  open  shop  or  non-union  basis  without  a  reestablishment  of  the  agreement 
with  the  Operative  Potters. 

The  Molders  experienced  little  trouble  in  securing  a  substantial  wage  in- 
crease at  the  December,  1922,  conference  with  the  National  Defense  Association, 
and  as  might  have  been  expected  there  was  no  mention  of  a  return  of  the  respon- 
sibility for  sand  cutting  and  the  trimming  of  castings  back  to  the  union. 

Prevented  by  the  terms  of  the  agreements  in  the  clothing  industry  from 
reopening  the  agreements  until  the  middle  of  February,  1923,  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  presented  at  that  time  in  the  important  markets  requests  for 
considerable  wage  increases  and  the  establishment  of  a  unemployment  insurance. 
No  settlements  had  been  made  in  these  markets  at  the  time  of  this  writing,  but 
from  the  agreements  in  some  of  the  smaller  markets  it  seemed  probable  that  the 
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manufacturers  would  make  concessions  to  the  union  on  at  least  the  matter 
of  a  wage  increase. 

Smimiary.       There  were  two  characteristics  of  the  joint  conferences  during  1922. 
First,  altho  the  unions  spoke  of  the  industrial  recovery  as  a  definite  in- 
fluence from  the  spring  of  the  year  on,  there  was  great  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  the  employers  to  admit  that  the  revival  in  business  had  been  suffi- 
cient to  allow  concessions  to  the  unions;  not  until  late  fall  were  most  of 
the  employers  willing  to  even  continue  the  terms  of  the  previous  year.  As 
a  second  characteristic,  in  those  trades  in  which  the  unions  had  made  con- 
cessions during  the  depression,  the  demands  of  the  eTiq)loyers  in  1922  were 
confined  more  to  wage  reductions;  if  changes  in  working  conditions  were 
mentioned  such  arguments  were  used  more  as  bargaining  devices.  On  the  other 
hand  where  the  employers  had  received  slight  or  no  relief  their  demands  for 
reductions  in  wages  and  changes  in  working  conditions  adverse  to  the  union 
were  pressed  with  equal  vigor.  With  the  unions  every  move  was,  naturally, 
expressive  of  their  confidence  in  the  business  recovery.  If  losses  had  been 
accepted  during  the  depression,  now  vi&s   the  time  to  regain  them;  if  the  union 
had  escaped  reverses,  that  was  to  their  advantage;  the  depression  for  the 
unions  was  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Section  5.      Altho  all  of  the  influences  upon  the  demands  of  both  parties  to  the  joint 

conferences  cannot  be  defined,  the  prominent  considerations  which  induced  the 
sions.  ^ 

unions  to  accept  adverse  changes  in  their  agreements  included  the  following: 
1,  a  recognition  of  the  decreased  cost  of  living;  2,  the  adoption  of  a  coopera- 
tive policy  in  sharing  the  depression  with  the  employers,  so  that  benefit  would 
also  accrue  to  the  union  when  business  improved;  3,  the  strategic  value  of  having 
an  agreement  for  the  trade;  4,  a  compensatory  concession  for  a  more  basic  gain; 
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5,  coi!5>etitidn  from  sources  not  under  union  control;  6,  the  policies  of  the 
unions  in  industry  in  general,  and  more  particularly  in  similar  trades;  7,  the 
possibility  of  stimulating  the  industry  thru  lowered  labor  costs;  8,  the  in- 
fluence of  public  opinion,  especially  in  the  essential  industries. 

The  considerations  just  mentioned  which  induced  the  unions  to  accept  changes 
in  their  agreements  were  also  used  by  the  employers  to  press  such  changes.  The 
principle  occassionally  mentioned  that  with  a  decline  in  production  wages  must 
decrease  because  of  the  curtailment  in  the  means  for  paying  wages,  or  the  workers 
must  take  the  alternative  of  unaraploj-ment-  this  principle,  as  such,  was  not  stress- 
ed. The  nearest  approach  was  the  feeling  expressed  by  some  of  the  employers  that 
the  workers  ought  to  take  their  share  of  the  depression;  especially  was  this  the 
case  with  those  employers  who  had  not  been  able  to  secure  concessions  from  the 
unions  until  late  in  the  depression.  The  emphasis  by  the  employers  lay  rather 
in  the  assumed  effect  v/hich  a  reduction  in  prices  thru  lowered  labor  costs  would 
have  in  stimulating  sales.  This  argument,  of  course,  varied  with  the  elasticity 
in  the  demand  for  the  product:  there  was  pratically  no  reference  to  it  in  the 
mining  and  railroad  conferences;  it  v.'as  an  argument  of  moderate  inqjortance  in 
the  clothing  trade  and  molding  industry;  it  was  used  constantly  in  the  flint 
glass  and  pottery  negotiations. 
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